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REMARKS. 



The site of the Palace of Whitehall was originally occupied by the Mansion 
of Earl Hubert, which, at his death in 1242, was sold, and became the property 
of Walter Gray, Archbishop of York, who, in 1255, bequeathed it, as the Archie- 
piscopal Palace, to the See ; from this it obtained the name of York-place. At 
the period of Wolsey's disgrace in 1529-30, Henry the Eighth having secured 
the inheritance to the Crown, immediately occupied it himself, erected additional 
buildings, and added a spacious Room for Entertainments. 

It does not appear when its name was changed from '^ York-place" to 
" Whitehall," but it was probably about this time, for Shakespeare, in his 
Play of" Henry the Eighth," says— 

" Sir, you 
'^ Must no more call it York-place ; that is past ; 
^ For Bince the Cardinal fell, that Title 's lost ; 
" 'Tis now the King's, and called, Whitehall." 

In Queen Elizabeth's reign, the Palace of Whitehall was the focus of regal 
splendour, and on the occasion of the visit of the French Commissioners, in 
1581, a new Banqueting Room was erected, in which to entertain them. 

The chief Historical Associations of interest, however, in connexion with the 
Building, date from the accession of James the First ; who, in 1606, pulled down 
the old Banqueting Room of Elizabeth and re*built it ** stronger and statelier." 
This edifice was destroyed by fire in 1619, which also laid a great portion of 
the then existing Palace in ruins, and then it was that James determined to build 
a magnificent Palace, for which, Inigo Jones furnished a series of splendid 
Designs. The only portion, however, which was erected, was the present 
Banqueting House;* the ceiling of which Charles the First engaged Rubens to 

* The Building was commenced on the Ist of June 1619, and finished on the dlst of March 
1622. The Architect being then in his 50th year. ^ The sum received by the Paymaster of 
the Works was £.14,940. 4«. Id.; the expenditure exceeding the receipts by jE.6. 0«. SdL The 
account, it deserves to be mentioned, was not finally settled till the 29th of June, 1693, eleven yeaxv 
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cmbeliish with one of his masterpieces, conferring upou that great painter, in 
1630, tlie honor of Knighthood. 

aftur the completion of the Building, and eight alter the death of irames ; a delay confirmatoiy 
of the unwillingneas of the father and son to brinft the worka to a final settlement. The master- 
moson waa Nicholas Stone, who received 4 (. lOif. a day. At a later period, Inigo Jones, as 
Survcyoi^general, was allowed only St. 4d per day, with £.46 per annum for hoiue'rent, 
exclusive of clerk, and incidental expenses. The stone chiefly naed waa from Northampton- 
shire and PorUaQd.'(") The accompanying Block Plan shows tlie extent of the Palace as 
designed ; the part marked A. showing the present Bailding — 




It is to be regretted that so small a portion of this vast Dengn was carried out ; the times, 
however, were too troublous for the cultivation of tho Arts of Peace, especially of Architecture, 
otherwise we might liave boasted of a Palace worthy of England, or, indeed, of any other 
country. 

(a) Cunoingliun'i Handbook lo Lundca Bniylcy'* LonrtiBJiiii. 
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Pennant, speaking of Whitehall, says — '^ Little did James think that he 
was raising a pile from which his son was to step from the throne to the 
scaffold \' for it was from the centre window of the West Front that Charles 
was led to execution. The Protector, Cromwell, chiefly resided in the Palace, 
and there drew his last breath. After the Restoration, Charles the Second 
occupied it continually, surrounded by his gay and profligate Court; strange 
contrast to the strict and rigorous one which preceded it ! James the Second, 
too, resided here at the time of his flight in 1688 ; and now the glory of 
Whitehall was soon to decline, not, however, before another pageant had been 
exhibited within its walls, one, which if not the most magnificent, lays claim to 
interesting Historical Associations; for here, on the 13th of February 1689, the 
Knights and Burgesses of England tendered the Crown to William and Mary. 
The Court removed subsequently to St. James's, the Queen reserving her apart- 
ments in Whitehall, until in 1698 another fire laid the Palace entirely in ruins, 
except the Banqueting House ; as Evelyn writes — 

'' Whitehall humt — ^nothing hut walls and ruins left." 

Until a recent period, and before the erection of the Military Chapel in the 
Birdcage Walk, it was used as a Chapel for the Household Troops, and it is 
still appropriated to Divine Worship. 

The peculiarities of the Building are numerous, and, as in most large works, 
so in this, the dimensions of similar and corresponding portions do not exactly 
agree ; their difference, however, is not perceptible. A few of these peculiarities 
may be noted : — 

The form of the Balusters of the Attic. 

The height of the Attic. 

The great width of the Capitals of the Pilasters of both Orders, with 
reference to the diameters of their Columns. 

The stopping of the Vertical Channellings of the Masonry over the 
Windows of the Superior Order. 

The form of the Balusters of the Dado of the Window-openings of the 
Inferior Order. 
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On a comparison of the original Drawings by Inigo Jones * with the Structure 
itself, it would appear that at some period the Rusticated Basement has been 
altered, probably on the occasion of a repair ; indeed, there can be no doubt of 
the rustication of the Basement of the West Front having been originally similar 
tothat ofthe East 



The following are the general dimensions :- 

Height of Rusticated Basement - 
Height of Ionic Column - 
„ Entablature 

Total Height of Inferior Order 

Height of Blocking Course 

„ Composite Column - 

Entablature 



Feet, In, Feet. In. 
. 10 9g 



23 

4 



9i 



- 28 7 } 



1 2 

22 7 
4 82 



Total height of Superior Order 
Height of Balustrade, and its Plinths 
Total height of Building 

Total length on Plinth Line - 



- 28 6 2 

- . 7 4i 

- Feet 75 3 J 



- Feet 121 2 1 



It may perhaps appear unnecessary to add another, to the many existing 
illustrations of the Banqueting House, but an examination of those already 
published will show that they fail in doing that justice to its high merits, which 
both Professor and Amateur unhesitatingly acknowledge. 

The engraving by W. Skillman, published by Spilburgh in 1683, is neither 
correct nor good in execution ; those in Campbell's Vitruvius Britannicus, pub- 
lished in 1717 ; and in Kent's Work, in 1727, are on too small a scale for 
practical purposes ; and are moreover very incorrect. The bird's-eye view, and the 



* In tbe Libnry of Woroeiter ColkgCt Oxford. 
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three well-known folio Engravings of the Fronts of the entire Palace, engraved 
by A. Benoist, D. M. Miiller and others, and published by Lord Burlington 
in 1748, are obviously little suited, from the smallness ot their scale, to convey 
an adequate idea of the Work itself. 

The object of the Author in publishing The Front and its Details to the scale, 
and in the manner adopted, is to supply that which is wanting in preceding 
works. The measurements have been scrupulously regarded, and may be relied 
upon throughout; and any approval that may be accorded to the Prints, will 
be mainly owing to this, and to the largeness of the scales to which the Elevation 
and Details are drawn ; enabling the Student or the lover of Art to appreciate the 
harmony of Proportion and beauty of Detail, which characterise the Building. 
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POUND IN 



BUCKLERSBUEY. 



In whatever part of the City of London we explore beneath 
the surface of the ground, evidences of its early occupation are 
nearly sure to reward our search. Some districts, however, 
possess an especial interest, either as being the lines of the ways 
which traversed the town, or of those which carried off the water 
from its area and the surrounding country. The roads may and 
have varied in their direction at different periods, but the course 
of a brook or river will naturally be pretty constant ; and those 
streams which ran by or through London were so much confined 
by the sharply-imdulating site of the town that their marshy or 
muddy margins were narrowed by the small hills amongst which 
they passed, and therefore they could not deviate from their 
original outline for many yards. The most interesting of these 
is without doubt the course of Walbrook. This tributary of the 
Thames has for many ages flowed through the centre of the City, 
and even at the very earliest condition of London must have 
been immediately outside its ancient wall or rampart. When- 
ever, therefore, excavations have been made within this valley, 
the antiquary generally looks out for, and usually finds, some- 
thing to illustrate the history of LoNDiNiUM at the time of the 
Roman domination, or of the many centuries that have elapsed 
since it ceased. 

The extensive foimdations of the buildings erected in 1867 
for the Union Bank of London in Mansion House Street re- 
quired the removal of a large quantity of earth which formed the 
eastern boundary of Walbrook; when, besides a large nimiber of 
antiquities of Boman and medieval timesi a considerable portion 

A 



2 ROMAN TESSELLATED PAVEMENT 

of a tessellated pavement was found, showing that large buildings 
of the Roman period had occupied the spot. Soon after this 
discovery the new thoroughfare from the Mansion House to Black- 
friars Bridge was commenced, and, as it soon became evident 
that this work would be carried on for some distance along a line 
which would reveal a further portion of the ancient course taken 
by the stream, the Council of the London and Middlesex Archaeo- 
logical Society applied to the Metropolitan Board of Works for 
permission to watch the excavations as they proceeded. The 
application was courteously acceded to ; and, on the 6th April 
1868, full authority was given to its honorary secretary Mr. 
Thomas Milbourn and the writer by which they might embrace 
every opportunity for research. Active operations did not com- 
mence till the spring of the year (1869); and on the 10th May 
a letter was received from Mr. Jannings, Clerk of the Board of 
Works, informing us that some Roman pavement had been ob- 
served near the corner of the Poultry, and requesting a prompt 
inspection of the same, in order that the progress of the works 
should not be imnecessarily delayed. Steps were immediately 
taken to secure accurate measurements, plans, descriptions, and 
drawings, with the view of bringing the matter before an 
early meeting of the Society. The pavernent was visited by the 
Council of the Society, by the Right Hon. the Lord Mayor (Sir 
James Clarke Lawrence, Bart.) one of its Vice-Presidents, by 
the various Members of the Library Committee of the Corporation 
of London, and by many other scientific and literary persons 
The Lord Mayor immediately wrote to Sir John Thwaites, Chair- 
man of the Metropolitan Board of Works (in whom is vested the 
possession of the soil during the construction of the street), 
expressing a desire that so interesting a relic should be secured 
for the City Museum. Further action was immediately taken by 
the Chairman of the Library Committee of the Corporation at the 
next meeting of the Common Council, when, upon his motion, 
it was resolved that a formal application should be made through 
the Town Clerk to the Board, for permission to remove the pave- 
ment for preservation in (juildhall. This request was promptly 
and generously complied with; and the Corporation directed the 
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Library Committee to take the necessary steps to carry out its 
wishes. Prior to its being disturbed the public were invited, 
through the press, to view the pavement as left by its Boman 
constructors, and by the judicious arrangements of the con- 
tractors (Messrs. Mowlem, Burt, and Freeman,) more than 50,000 
persons were thus gratified during the three days set apart for the 
purpose. Concurrently with the above, elaborate drawings were 
made by order of the Library Committee, and the services of Mr. 
J. P. Emslie engaged for this purpose. Mr. J. Land, C.C. also 
liberally placed at the service of the Committee an elegant and 
perfect water-colour drawing of the pavement, upon a scale of 
1^ inch to a foot, together with a large amount of detail col- 
lected by him for his own use. These drawings form the basis 
of the very beautiful chromo-lithograph now presented, which 
has been executed foi* the Corporation with great care and skill 
by Mr. Canton of Aldersgate Street. After thus providing for 
its faithful illustration, the pavement was put under the care of 
Horace Jones, Esq. Architect to the Corporation of London, 
who caused it to be safely and successfully raised in sections 
(inclosed in wooden cases) for reproduction in the New Library 
and Museum about to be erected at Gxiildhall. 

By an arrangement mutually advantageous between the London 
and Middlesex Archajological Society and the Library Committee, 
with the sanction of the Court of Common Council, the pre- 
sent descriptive letter-press has been enriched with the beautiful 
chromo-lithograph referred to ; and here the writer is glad 
to have the opportunity of expressing his high sense of the 
liberality of the two public bodies mentioned in connection with 
the subject, and especially to acknowledge his obligations to Dr. 
W. Sedgwick Saunders, the accomplished Chairman of the 
Library Committee, to whose energetic action the success which 
has attended the efforts to retain and preserve the pavement is 
mainly due. 
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ROMAN TBSSELLATED PAVEMENT 



Among the many illustrations of the domestic life of Roman 
London there are few, perhaps, more interesting or attractive 
than the tessellated pavements of the buildings. Viewed in situ 
with their surroundings they convey to the mind more readily 
than can any description a notion of the style of dwelling exist- 
ing in our metropolis some fifteen centuries ago, and, considered 
as works of art, by their variety and character they indicate a 
refinement in taste which will well bear comparison with the 
artistic feeling of modem times. The genius displayed by the 
ancients in their architecture, sculpture, painting, pottery^ and 
even in minor matters, bespeaks the high state of their civiliza- 
tion ; and, viewing the discoveries recorded, we trace a wide 
difiusion of art among the general population, with a universal 
adaptation of its principles to matters of every-day life. The 
origin of the art of working in mosaic is involved in some 
obscurity ; it was acquired, says Pliny, by the Bomans from the 
Greeks, who are said to have been the first of the nations of 
antiquity who used painted floors^ a term indicating simply floors 
of stucco, ornamented in patterns of various colours and designs. 
These, he tells us, ultimately went out of fashion on the intro- 
duction of pavements in mosaic known by the name lithostrota^ 
a term more applicable to such as were formed of coloured mar- 
bles and natural stones (materials greatly prized by the Romans 
in their works) rather than those arranged with pieces of bricks, 
glass, or similar manufactured substances. The most famous 
workman in the art, says Pliny, was Sosus ; he was celebrated 
for his skilful treatment of natural subjects, and wrought at 
Pergamos a pavement which is called dsarotus oikoa^ the un- 
swept hall, made of squares or tessellcB of difierent colours, so as 
to resemble the crumbs and scraps that fell from the table, 
or such things as are usually swept away, as if they were 
still left by negligence on the pavement. The artist here men- 
tioned has not been identified in classic biography, but we may 
infer that he has been selected by our author as an example 
of wonderful proficiency in his art, and thus illustrates the 
statement, ^^ Pavimenta originem apud Grsecos habent elaborata 
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arte," &c.* Pergamos is traditionally said to be of Greek 
origin, but it came into the possession of the Romans B.C. 
133. It flourished under their dominion, and was noted for 
its palaces, temples, aqueducts, and public works ; and it had 
previously been so long allied to the Roman power that its works 
of art doubtless partook of the genius of both nations. In as- 
suming Greece to have originated the art, Pliny does not inform 
us how far other countries may have contributed to its develop- 
ment, or to what extent its introduction was due to Grecian 
conquest and colonisation, which in no small degree stimulated 
the advancement of literature^ science, and the arts. This is in- 
dicated by the fact that many of the Greek colonies not only 
rivalled but surpassed the parent country in these respects. In 
Greece itself, prior to the Roman occupation, I have been unable 
to trace the use of tessellated pavements; and, as will be more 
fully shown hereafter, there are circumstances which render it 
probable that in this, as in other things, ideas may have been 
communicated by the merchants of Phoenicia in the course of 
their residence in and trade with Greece. 

Some authors affirm that floors of stucco and plain white- 
washed walls existed down to the fourth century before Christ; 
Holy Scripture, however, affords an example of a superior form 
of decoration as known and practised at a period still more re- 
mote. In the Book of Esther, cap. 1, ver. 6, mention is made of 
the royal residence of the Persian kings in Shushan. Tradition 
assigns its erection to a period anterior to the Trojan war, and 
from the time of Cyrus it had been the regal home. At the 
period of which we write it had been magnificently adorned and 
docorated by Ahasuerus. The beds were of gold and silver upon 
a pavement of red and blue and white and black marble. There 
is here a distinct allusion to a mosaic floor, and in the colours and 
materials selected there appears a manifest intention to produce 
effect, both in ornamentation and design. 

To the Egyptians the art seems to have been unknown, or at 
least unpractised. In their houses the floors were generally of 
stone or a concrete of lime and other matters, Those discovered 

* Plinj, Nat. Hist lib. zxxyi. cap. 25. 
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in the temples and palaces of Assyria appear to have been of 
analogous form. " The pavements of their chambers," says Mr. 
Layard, ** were formed either of alabaster slabs covered with 
inscriptions recording the name and genealogy of the King and 
probably the chief events of his reign, or of kiln-burnt bricks, 
each also bearing a short inscription." The alabaster slabs were 
placed upon a thin coating of bitumen spread over thp bottom of 
the chamber, even under the upright slabs forming its sides. The 
bricks were laid in two tiers one above the other, a thin layer of 
sand being placed between them as well as under the bottom 
tier. At the conquest of Assyria and Babylon by the Persians 
the latter imitated and continued the prevailing forms of the style 
which had been employed in architecture, sculpture, and the 
arts, and which subsequently reached such great perfection and 
development when transmitted through Asia Minor into Greece. 
In classic art much can be traced to an Assyrian source, and we 
find in the later artistic forms a perpetuation of many beautiful 
designs known to nations of remote antiquity. While others 
would at a given point stand still, the Greeks improved upon 
their acquirements; and it is in their selection of anything that 
would give grace or beauty to what they already possessed that we 
see the subtlety of their genius and the general refinement of their 
taste. Among the earliest monuments of Nineveh there occur 
numerous instances of that graceful ornament known as the honey- 
suckle. This was extensively used in Greece, and is to the pre- 
sent day largely employed as a decorative moulding. In Assyria 
** this ornament was invested with sacred properties, and was either 
a symbol or object of worship." The guilloche also, a border 
of intertwining bands constantly depicted on Greek monuments, 
and which is to be seen on the majority of our tessellated pave- 
ments, was a favourite ornament with the Assyrians. It occurs 
upon their sculptures, apd *' was (writes Mr. Layard) em- 
broidered on their robes, embossed on their arms and chariots, 
and painted on their walls.'* Babylon was celebrated for its looms 
and its skill in producing " cloth of divers colours.'' Assyrian 
robes of silk were highly prized, and upon them were embroidered 
figures of animals and flowers. The carpets of Babylon were 
celebrated for the delineation of natural objects. As a conse- 
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quence of war they passed to Persia, so on to Greece, and thence 
to Rome, and these elegant &bric3 may in no small degree have 
developed the idea of the use of different-coloured stones and 
marbles, to work out similar subjects in a more solid and enduring 
form. As already hinted, a great impetus to the art is to be 
found in the intercourse between the Greeks and Romans, and the 
colonies of Phoenician origin. Tyre and Sidon are celebrated 
throughout history for their works of luxury and refinement.* 
Commerce was carried on between them and the merchants of 
Assyria, and indeed with most places of importance in the ancient 
world. The great knowledge of navigation possessed by the 
early Phoenician mariners enabled them to monopolise the sea; 
they visited most distant countries, created colonies, and im- 
pressed upon the native inhabitants the knowledge of their arts 
and sciences. Colonists from Tyre, with emigrants and settlers 
from other places, originated the great city of Carthage, which 
for a time proved so formidable a rival to Roman rule, and 
which, in its increasing supremacy and independence, brought 
upon it the envy and wrath of that power. The Punic wars 
resulted in the total annihilation of this African city, so remark- 
able for its splendour, and which is said to have been t ^^ forty 
miles in circumference," and at its demolition by fire seventeen 
days are stated to have elapsed ere the work of destruction was 
complete. 

From the occupation of Carthage by its Roman conquerors 
much knowledge was diffused. From it they are said to have 
acquired the method of paving roads and of constructing ships, 
as well as many practices and habits adopted in domestic life, 
and (though a novelty) . we may inquire how far it may 
have been from the Carthaginians that the Greeks and Romans 
received the art of fabricating tessellated pavements. In the 
extensive excavations undertaken in Africa some years since 
by Dr. N. Davis, F.R.G.S., &c. many important discoveries were 
made. In Exploring the site of Carthage he found near the 

* Their ships were frequently of cedar, the benches of iyory, fine embroidered 
linen of Egypt was used for sails, and their canopies were of scarlet and pnrple 
silk. — Ezekiel, xxvii. 

t Strabo. 
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surface abundant evidences of Roman work, but at a greater 
depth he encountered objects clearly dating from an earlier 
period. At one spot no less than three mosaic floors were 
brought to light. They were nearly one above the other, but 
portions of each were uncovered without the removal of the others. 
Those near to the surface were clearly of Roman date, but those 
below are assigned by Mr. Davis, with good reason, to a Punic 
age.* The most beautiful one was ten or twelve feet square 
representing '^ two majestic colossal female heads supposed to 
represent Dido and Juno, besides many other oriental figures 
remarkable for their elegance, also many ornaments and emblems 
equalling them in beauty." To reach this pavement the others 
had to be broken through, in the course of which operation 
numerous evidences were disclosed of successive reconstructions. 
The bed, too, on which it rested varied in character firom the 
well-known Roman concrete. It was much thicker, and its 
adhesive power had perished, whereas in those unmistakeably 
Roman the afiixing cement was of the kind so familiar to us in 
whatever part of the world Roman remains appear, viz. the ^^opus 
signinumy* or mortar composed of powdered brick admixed with 
lime. A similar distinction was also observed in the construction 
of the walls belonging to the buildings of the respective periods. 
Generally speaking, says Mr. Davis, " we found Roman pave- 
ments at a depth varying from two to five or six feet, but Punic 
ones never under ten feet." And In another place it is shown 
that in the costumes and general treatment of the figures there are 
variations &om the ordinary work of Greek or Roman artists, and 
that they apparently belong to a period when both Greece and 
Rome were young, whereas Carthage had attained to a high state 
of affluence and power. This beautiful mosaic (as well as some 
easily distinguished as Roman) is now in the British Museum. 
They have been described by A. W. Franks, Esq. F.S.A. in a 
learned paper in the Archaeologia. He ascribes all to Roman 
times ; but his paper was written before the work of Mr. Davis 
appeared, and in the reasons adduced by the latter there would 
appear ground for investing some of the examples with a more 

* Carthage and her Bemains, p. 190. 
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remote antiquity. In the pavement above described tbe observer 
roust be struck with a sense of its individuality, — a something 
which is unlike anything else ; and in no other example in the 
national collection does there appear more magnificence in the 
work and details. In the treatment of the busts — and in the 
objects selected, as well as in the borderings, there is something 
at least imcommon, if not unique — we miss the familiar twisted 
and braided bands of the guilloche, the labyrinthine frets, the 
geometrical figures, and prescribed designs universal on Roman 
pavements, which, though often debased in their treatment at 
the hands of Roman artists, reflect the predominating forms em- 
ployed by the architects of Grreece. 

With those of the later period no such distinctions are pre- 
sented, but they harmonise with discoveries at other places. The 
peculiar character of the early specimens would tend to the belief 
that, if not actually invented by the Carthaginians, tessellated 
pavements were known to them at a very early period. Many 
Greek colonists were doubtless acquainted with the civilization 
of Northern Africa, and may have brought about the use of these 
mosaic floors. They are said to have been first brought to Rome 
hy Sylla, who constructed one in the Temple of Fortune at 
Prsneste, a city besieged by him B.C. 82, when the inhabitants 
were put to the sword, and a military colony established.* ** The 
pavement," writes Pliny, ** remaineth to be seen at this day.** 
. To Sylla the glories of Carthage must have been well known; 
and, if we may credit the statement that to him the introduction 
of mosaic pavements into Rome was due, there is still greater 
reason for ascribing to the art a- Punic origin. 

It was after the commencement of the third Punic war that 
pavements called scalpturata were first introduced into Rome, 
in the temple of Jupiter Capitolinus.t It comprised designs 
produced by inlaying, or more properly engraving, on slabs or 

* This city was sabaeqnentlj named Palestrina, and was a fayonrite place of 
resort of the Romans. A large yilla was erected here by Hadrian, some of the 
mosaic pavements of which are preserved in the Vatican, and npon them are 
designs analogous to those discovered in Britain. The Temple of Fortune (in 
which was the pavement mentioned by Pliny) is mentioned by Cicero as an 
edifice of great antiquity. 

t Vide Pliny, H. N. books xxxv. xxxvi. 

B 
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pieces of coloured marbles — a process different from that prac- 
tised in other varieties.* At one time such pavements were in 
common use, and a taste for them prevailed, as shown by the 
following line in the writings of Lucilius : — 

** Arte payimento, atqne emblemato vermicnlato/' 

Horace also makes some reference to them in his works.! 

Besides the above variety, other forms were known, and each 
by a specific name ; that with which we are most familiar is 
termed the pavimentum vermiculatum^ from the fact of the 
tessellse not being laid in regular succession of parallel lines, nor 
all exactly square, " but so arranged as to follow the natural 
curves and outlines of the object to be represented." A good 
illustration of this appears in the peacock and vase on a pave- 
ment found in the City of London, and presently to be described, 
• and in the still more recent and important discoveries at the site 
of a Roman villa at Chedworth in Gloucestershire. This variety 
was also designated opus musivum or musiacum^ a term originating, 
says Mr. Roach Smith, F.S.A., our word mosaic, " though from 
a passage in Pliny it would seem that musivum was originally 
used for walls and ceilings ; in later times, however, it seems to 
have been a general term for the better kind of vermiculated 
pavements."} 

There was also the pavimentum sectile and pavimentum tesseU 
latumy both of analogous character, and composed of stone or 
coloured marbles cut into pieces of prescribed form and size, so 
that they could be put together into certain ornamental figures 
at any place or time. This is probably the character of those 
said by Suetonius to have been carried about by Julius Caesar in 
his expeditions for the purpose of flooring his tent.§ There were 

* It was after the Punic wars, and towards the close of the Republic, that the 
Romans naturalised the arts of Greece among themselyes ; and Grecian archi- 
tecture came into fashion at Rome, as we may learn, days Dr. Dyer, among 
other sources, from the letters of Cicero to Atticus, which bear constant testi- 
mony to the strong interest which he took in ornamenting his several houses, and 
he mentions Cyrus his Greek architect. — ^Dyer's Pompeii, p. 251. 

f Satire 4, book ii. 

:*: Illustrations of Roman London, by C. R. Smith, F.S.A. 

§ In expeditionibus tessellata et sectilia pavimenta circumtulisse. — Jul. 
Ciesar. c^p. xlvii. 
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also rougher forms of pavement simply consisting of flat red tiles 
or small square tessella of red and yellow brick set in a bed of 
mortar of from three to four inches in thickness, or small oblong 
bricks of the same material generally measuring 4^ inches long 
by 2^ wide and 1 inch thick, arranged in what is termed herring- 
bone fashion. This variety {spicaia testacea*) has been frequently 
illustrated by discoveries from London excavations. A still 
rougher description is familiar among the debris of Boman 
London, viz. a surface composed of pieces of tiles and small 
stones rammed down and smoothed. This common form of 
pavement is styled ruderatio.^ 

In order to heighten the effect of shade and colour small pieces 
of glass were sometimes introduced. In one of the most beautiful 
mosaics ever discovered, and which was exhumed at Pompeii, 
there appears the name of the artist (Dioscorides of Samos 
wrought this). X It consists of an elegant representation of masked 
figures playing upon musical instruments. " The drapery of the 
figures is elegant and well folded, and the whole composition is 
excellently grouped and drawn with precision. It is formed of 
very small pieces of glass of the most beautiful colours and of 
various shades. The hair, the small leaves which ornament the 
masks, and the eyebrows are expressed so delicately as almost to 
escape observation.*' Examples illustrating the use of coloured 
glass are not wanting in this country.§ In a design symbolical of 
the Seasons, discovered at Cirencester, the head of the figure of 
Flora was adorned with a chaplet of ruby-coloured and white 

* Vitruvius, vii. 1. Pliny, II. N. xxxvi. 26. 

t llde Roach Smith's Catalogae of London Antiqnities, p. 58. 

A large quantity of this was discovered in Lad Lane and Cateaton Street 
(Gresham Street) in 1843, and a sqnare piece of snch pavement was observed 
among the remains of Roman buildings while excavating for the terminus of the 
South Eastern Railway, Cannon Street. It is worthy of note that the form has 
extended to modem times. Many of our stable yards are to the present day 
paved in this fashion, excepting, of course, the cement, which was the invariable 
** signina," powdered brick and lime. 

X Dyer's Pompeii, p. 277. 

§ Illustrations of the Remains of Roman Art at Cirencester, by Prof. Bnckman 
and C. H. Newmarch, p. 54. 

B 2 
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flowers intermixed with leaves extending over the crown and 
sides of the face. The effect was greatly enhanced by the tesseUcB 
of the chaplet being composed of ruby-coloured glass. Before 
the decomposition of the surface this must have presented an 
extraordinary and beautiful effect, contrasting with the olive 
green leaves which made up the chaplet. Glass has also been 
found introduced in pavements found in London, viz. in one 
near the Boyal Exchange, in others from Threadneedle Street, 
Fenchurch Street, and in that found a. short time since at the 
comer of St. Mildred's Court. 

Most of the tessellated pavements with which we are familiar 
belong to some one of the varieties we have described, but vary- 
ing more or less in points of detail in accordance with the nature 
and importance of the building for which they were intended ; 
they nevertheless generally evince a certain uniformity of con- 
struction harmonising with the plans and rules laid down by 
Eoman architects. Whether found abroad or in our own country, 
such works at once betray their origin. In the designs selected 
there is also a great similarity, so much so, that especially as 
regards the continent and this country it would seem as if the 
same artists were frequently employed. The pavements found 
in Britain equal many of the finest of those discovered in France 
or Grermany, and, though of course constructed on the spot, do 
not evince any inferiority in the talent bestowed upon their 
composition. 

In passages, courtyards, or in summer apartments, the pave- 
ments were constructed upon the earth itself; but in the rooms 
requiring warmth they were usually (with their tiles and under- 
laying beds of concrete) supported by columns or pillars of tile 
or stone regularly arranged, and forming the " suspensura " or 
suspended floor. Beneath this was the furnace or hypocaust for 
the purpose of raising the temperature of the building by means 
of hot air, which was also directed up the walls of the room by 
means of tubular flues. The hypocaust is invariably found in 
some part of most of the Boman buildings found in Britain, and 
the general plan of its construction usually accords with the 
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rulea laid down by Vitruviiw and Pliny.* The iotroductioD and 
application of the hypocaust among the Bomans ia said to have 
taken place about the time of Seneca,t from which period it 
seems to hare come into universal use. Ita adaptation to the 
houses of Londinum will be more fully explained hereafler. 

The supports for the " suspensura " varied in their character. 
In the south of England they are generally seen to be of brick 
or tile, but in the north they are often of a more substantial 
character. In the great military stations the floors were more 
for strength and use than ornament, and were accordingly often 
plain, with massive slabs and flagstones resting on square built 
columns of biick or stone. Some of the slabs thus applied at 
Chesters (Cilurnum) in NorthumberUnd measured " from 2i feet 
by 4 feet to upwards of 7 feet by 3, and were from 4 to 5 inches 
thick. In one room there were discovered no leas than forty- 
eight supports for the pavement, each about 2 feet square ;"{ 
and the substructure in another comprised 24 
such columns. Similar plans have been observed i 
at Netherby, 10 miles from Carlisle, one apart- 
ment contuning thirty-six pillars of square tiles 
ranging to a height of three feet, and in another 
no less than fifliy-four pillars of solid stone were 
seen, thirty-six of which were covered with 
flags.§ At Chester we find the sandstone of 
the district utilised in place of tiles. In the local 
museum is an example, probably taken ftom 
the hypocaust discovered in Bridge Street, an 
account of which is given in the Journal of 




wing the roonu of hU Villa at Laa- 
im traiuita inleijacente, qui snspeiiSDB 
et Ubolatiu, conceptnm vaporem salabri temperamento hac illncque dig«rit «t 
miniBtrat."— Plioy, epUt. lib. ii, 17. 

t Qnadam nostra demmn memoria prodesse acimns, nt RpecaUriornm ubdid, 
perlnceate testa, clanun trBniniitteiitiim Imnen; ut BaspenBaraB t>a]iieonim, et 
impreuoB parietibns tabos, per qaos circDmfnnderetnr calor, qui lina middI et 
BDDuoa foventt equaliter. — Seneca, epist. 90. 

t Collectanea Antiqna, vol, ii. p. 184. 

§ Gent. Mag. 1760, toI, xx. p. 27. 
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the British Archaeological Association. Sometimes such columns 
were used in conjunction with tiles or with the tubular diain or 
flue tilea placed on end. A composite example of this nature 
was discovered at Cirencester ; it presented some peculiarities, 
and well exhibited the general arrangement of the hypocauat 
beneath the tessellated floor. It has been engraved in Mr. 
Thomas Wright's " Celt, Soman, and Saxon,"* and through the 
kindness of Messrs, Strahan and Co., owners of this work, we 
have been enabled to reproduce the illustration. " One of the 
supports," says Mr. Wright, "la a stone pillar; another stands 
upon a stone base. Between the last row of pillars and the Bide 
wall is a row of upright flue-tiles, and in the wall itself are two 
apertures, intended no doubt to convey the hot air into the upper 
part of the building. In this instance the hypocaust extended 




only under one-half of the room, the pavement of the other half 
resting upon a prepared solid foundation." 

At Cirencester and Woodchester in Gloucestershire some of 
the finest examples of mosaic pavements have been discovered, 
!ind the designs upon them at each place are very similar. Fine 
specimens too have been found at Horkstow, Storton, Winterton,t 



t llde Mosaic ravcmenta, Win 



in, by fl 
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Grantham, Scampton, and Eoxbj in Lincolnshire ; at Littlecote 
Park near Bamsbury, and at Bromham, Wilts, Basildon in Berk- 
shire, Borough Hill near Daventry, Cotterstock in Northampton- 
shire, Thruxton, and at Bramdean, Carisbrooke^ and Abbott's 
Ann, Hampshire ; at Bignor in Sussex, in Oxfordshire at Stone- 
field near Blenheim House ; and at North Leigh, at Caerleon, 
Caerwent, Leicester, Colchester, Dorchester, Canterbury, &c. An 
interesting example was exhumed at East Coker in Somerset- 
shire, on a fragment of which was represented a portion of a 
hunting scene, in which are depicted two figures with spears in 
their hands, and accompanied by a dog ; they are carrying away 
the slaughtered deer. This has been illustrated by Mr. C. E. 
Smith, who remarks '' that a similar group appeared upon a large 
pavement discovered at Carthage in 1844,* which, though in an 
edifice of a late epoch, was probably on the site of a building of a 
far anterior date."t Pavements have also been found at Borough- 
bridge and Aldborough in Yorkshire,} to the north of which 
county their numbers gradually lessen, and beyond the Tweed 
none are said to have been observed. 

At Wroxeter (Uriconium) it might be expected that among 
the remains of so perfect an example of a Soman city there 
would be numerous tessellated pavements to reward the labours 
of the explorer. Mr. Thomas Wright, M.A., F.S.A. has very 
kindly favoured me with the result of his labours in this direction 
up to the present time, and it appears that but few examples have 
been traced; but that, investigations having been hitherto con- 
fined to the public buildings, it is impossible to say what may be 
yet revealed when the private dwelling-houses are examined. 
From accidental discoveries in previous times there is reason to 
believe that such pavements are in existence. In the corridor 
of the Basilica various fi:agment8 were observed, and have been 
carefully described and illustrated by Mr. G. Maw in the Journal 
of the British Archaeological Association for 1861. The design 
appears to have been plain though pretty, consisting of a series 

• ReTne Archeologiqtie, Aug. 1850. 
f Collectanea Antiqna, vol. ii. p. 184. 
X Reliquife Isnrians, by H. Ecroyd Smith. 
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of oblong panels of simple geometrical patterns composed of dark 
grey and cream coloured tessellcEy accompanied near the walls by 
a broad field of uniform colour, in this instance of a greenish 
grey tint. 

In the baths Mr. Wright observed but one tessellated floor, 
'* the whole extent of the baths having apparently been covered 
with a smooth surface of cement.*' This is in accordance with 
other discoveries in Britain. At Hartlip in Kent, Carisbrook 
in the Isle of Wight, Woodchester, and Bath, the vapour baths 
found were floored in this way or in simple variegated rows of 
pebbles and red bricks; and at the Boman house in Lower 
Thames Street the space considered to have been appropriated 
as a bath was merely paved with red brick and tile. Mr. Wright 
remarks that in the isolated case at Wroxeter, where the bath 
was paved with small cream-coloured tessellcB, it was in one 
uniform field, without the slightest attempt at the introduction of 
a pattern, and that its construction must have represented an 
immense expenditure of labour which was entirely thrown away. 
I have remarked in another place upon the published references to 
the Bucklersbury pavement as belonging to a Boman bath, and 
have adduced reasons to show that it could not have been so 
employed. The foregoing facts tend to confirm this view. The 
labour of constructing the plain white floor would be very great, 
but as nothing compared to a similar work in graduated tints; 
and we can hardly imagine so intricate or ornamental a design 
being selected for such a purpose, and such an amount of time 
and skill unnecessarily expended. 

In London the discoveries of tessellated pavements have not 
been very numerous, but those which have been found entire, 
besides many fragments, are in their character evidences of the 
wealth and importance of the place as a Boman city, and of the 
extensive use to which they were applied ; and when we reflect 
upon the many causes of destruction to which such works have 
been subjected, the rebuilding and oft-recurring excavations in 
the City, to say nothing of the want of interest evinced by our 
forefathers in such matters, the scarcity is no argument against 
the numbers that must have existed; the mystery is that there 
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should be any of these elaborate works spared for our investiga- 
tion. Each discovery is another illustration of what Boinan 
London was, and is in itsdf a marvel, from the very fact of its 
preservation. The first notice that appears to have been taken 
of such remains was at the time of rebuilding the City after the 
Great Fire of 1666. There must then have been ample oppor- 
tunities for investigation, and accordingly we often find mention 
pf discoveries that occurred in the course of excavation at this 
period. " Soon after the Great Fire," writes Harrison, '* the 
workmen in digging the foundation of houses in Scots Yard, 
Bush Lane, Cannon Street, discovered a tessellated pavement, 
with the remains of a large building or hall, the former supposed 
to have belonged to the Roman governor's palace, and the latter 
to have been the Basilica, or Court of Justice.'* Other remains of 
this kind were found in the same locality at a much more recent 
date. Mr. Boach Smith records that ** at the north side of a 
foundation wall was a pavement of white tessellse, together with 
a flooring of lime and pounded tiles, supporting the tiles of a 
hypocaust, in rows of about one dozen, two feet apart. With 
these were several of the square hollow tiles such as were used 
for conveying the heated air from the hypocaust to the apart- 
ments. These had been adapted to the purpose of pillars by 
filling them up with mortar." * Similar discoveries, showing 
how completely this locality was covered by Boman buildings, 
were made at the erection of the terminus of the South-Eastem 
Bailway in Cannon Street, and are described in the Transactions 
of our Society, t 

In April 1707 a tessellated pavement was laid open at the 
comer of Camomile Street, adjoining Bishopsgate Street, at a 
depth of four feet below the level of the street. Its length was 
uncertain, as it extended from Bishopsgate Street^ for 60 feet, 

* Archasologia, vol. xxiic. paper bj C. B. Smith, F.S.A. 

t Vol. iii. p. 213, 214. 

\ On the rebuilding of Biflhopsgate church, abont the year 1726, seyeral nmB, 
patene, and other Boman antiquities were found, a coin of Antoninus Pins, 
and a vault arched with equilateral Boman bricks, fourteen feet deep, and within 
it two skeletons. Dr. Stukeley also saw there, in 1726, a Boman graye con- 
structed with large tiles, twenty-one inches long, which kept the earth from the 

G 
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but its breadth did not exceed 10 feet, and terminated on the 
north side at a distance of about 3^ feet from the city wall*; 
red, blacky and yellow were the colours used in its composition, 
and hardly any of the teasella exceeded one inch in thickness. 
Under the concrete of the pavement there was rubbish for two 
feet, and then the workmen came to a stratum of clay, in which, 
at the depth of two feet more^ they found several urns, &c. with 
ashes and burnt bones, paterae, glass beads, rings, a fibula, and a 
coin of Antoninus Pius. This pavement, from its construction 
over a spot at one time selected for interments, was doubtless of 
a late period. In 1785 and 1786, when excavating for sewers in 
Lombard Street and Birchin Lane, several pieces of pavement 
were exhumed. At Sherboum Lane a pavement was found com- 
posed of bricks about an inch square and embedded in very firm 
mortar. Between this and the Old Post Office a wall was found 
perforated perpendicularly by two flues, one circular the other 
square; opposite to this was dug up a foundation or floor of 
common Boman bricks, each about 18 inches by 12. Another 
pavement was also seen about ten feet deep but less perfect than 
the first. It was '' chiefly composed of red bricks, about an inch 
square, with a few black ones, and white stones, but apparently form- 
ing no regular figures." Other discoveries of a kindred character 
are recorded as being made in this locality by Charles Combe, 
M.D. and Mr. Jackson of Clement's Lane, — among other things 
many coins in gold, silver, and brass of the Higher Empire, 
associated with foundations of extensive buildings, pottery, 
charred wood, and other evidences of conflagrations. In pro- 
ceeding up Birchin Lane stone walls were seen, stucco in frag- 
ments, and a fine tessellated pavement composed of small tesaellce, 
in black, red, green, and white stone, with a bordering of brick. 
From descriptions noted at the time, this pavement evidently was 
of some extent, and it is probable that some analogous fragments 
found in this locality within the last few years arc portions of the 
same floor. They comprise portions of borderings with fanciful 

bodj. — Allen*8 London, toI. i. 25. Recorda of these facts are useful as setting 
forth the limits of the earlj settlement and the subsequent gpradnal extension of 
the city. 
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and complex patterns, and are to be seen in the Museum of 
the Corporation at Guildhall. At Sherbourn Lane in 1841 
broken amphorae, flue-tiles, and fragments of pavement were 
observed, doubtless part of the discovery uncovered in the 
previous century ; and in March 1868, in Lombard Street, at a 
depth of 17 or 18 feet, a Roman pavement was exhumed, and 
from the soil above it various dupondii of the Fabia family, Nero, 
and Antoninus Pius, the latter coin commemorating the Conquest 
of Britain, a. d. 144. Beneath the pavement, and apparently 
thrown In with the usual rubbish* which was selected for making 
a level bed to receive the concrete and teaaellce^ a bone of the 
morse or walrus f was discovered. 

In 1787 X some remains of a tessellated pavement were found 
in Crutched Friars; and in 1792,§ while digging for a sewer 
from St. Peter-le-Poor to Threadneedle Street, a similar dis- 
covery was made. It is described as having been circular and of 
great extent. Upon it was a quantity of burnt com and charcoal, 
pottery, and coins. In 1794 || analogous discoveries were made 
while constructing some cellars in Pancras Lane. 

One of the finest specimens found in London was discovered in 
Leadenhall Street in the year 1803,ir at a depth of 9 feet 6 inches 
below the carriage-way, and opposite to the easternmost columns 
of the portico of the late East India House. What remained at 
that time was about two-thirds of the floor of an apartment more 
than 20 feet square. The ornamental centre appeared to have 
originally been a square of 11 feet. The central device com- 
prised a highly finished figure of Bacchus reclining either on a 



• Vide Pliny, H. N. 36. An example of the plan as described by Pliny 
occurred in the Roman Villa at Northleigh, Oxfordshire, described by Mr. Hake- 
will, who, on examining the substratum, found that the soil had been remoyed to 
a depth of near seven feet, and the space filled up with stone pitching, ashes, 
and residue of burnt matter, soil, rubble, dirt, oyster-shells, and broken pots.— » 
See Dyer*s Pompeii, p. 276. 

t British Archoological Association, vol. xxir. p. 294. 

X Allen's History of London, vol. i. p. 29. 

§ Illustrations of Roman London, C. R. Smith, p. 56. 

II Gent. Mag. 1795, p. 986. 

^ See Mr. Fisher's description in Grent. Mag. May 1807. 

c2 
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tiger or a panther, liis thjrrsus erect in his lePt hand, and a small 
two-handled Roman drinking-cup pendent from his right; round 
his brow was a garland of vine- leaves; his mantle, purple and 
green, falling from his right shoulder, was thrown carelessly 
round his waist, and on his foot was the cothurnus or high boot 
laced in front. His features and the animal on which he was 
riding were represented with much freedom of design and ac- 
curacy of delineation, in appropriate tints. Round the circle 
were three borders of the following figure: the first of an in- 
flected figure in black and white on a parti-coloured field of 
light and dark grey and red tesaelUe ; the second of indented 
comucopiss in black and white; and the third of squares 
diagonally concave.* In two of the angles which were formed 
by the contact of the outer circle with the inner square border 
were represented the Roman drinking-cup on a large scale, and 
in the counter angles delineations of a plant. These were 
wrought in dark grey, red, and black on a white ground. The 
inner square border bore some resemblance to a bandeau of oak 
in dark and light grey, red, and white on a black ground ; the 
outer border consisted of eight lozenge figures with ends in the 
form of hatchets in black on a white ground, inclosing circles of 
black, on each of which was the common ornament of the lovers' 
knot. The whole was encompassed by a margin at least five feet 
broad of plain red tiles an inch square. '* The blue, purple, and 
green colours employed in this composition are," says Mr. Roach 
Smith) '^ formed of glass, the other of natural stones and coloured 
argillaceous earths;" and he remarks also that in its treatment the 
subject closely resembles that on a pavement from the Roman 
villa in Thruxton, near Weyhill, Hampshire. 

At the removal of the late East India House, in 1863, the site 
of this discovery was thoroughly explored, and very near to the 
same spot there were found, at a depth of 19 feet 6 inches, re- 
mains of a coarse red pavement, and stuccoed walls formed of 
chalk and ragstone, bonded with courses of bricks '' inserted in 

* This is the only ornament that is analogous to any in the Bncklersbniy 
example. On referring to the plate the form is shown in the second circle, 
though the colours differ. 
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two thicknesses;*' and at another place there were portions of an 
ornamental centre inclosing an octagon, in which was a fanciful 
pattern. Around were interlacing squares and other points of 
resemblance to the centre panel in the pavement lately found at 
Bucklersbury. The depth from the surface level was 9 feet 6 
inches, corresponding in this respect with that given by Mr. Fisher 
in his report of the discovery in 1803; and it is probable that all 
the remains were connected with one building, which must have 
been of some importance and extent. 

In 1805 a pavement was discovered beneath the north-west 
angle of the Bank of England. It was at a depth of 11 or 12 
feet, and lay some 20 feet westward of the westernmost gate of 
the Bank, opening into Lothbury. This pavement is preserved 
in the British Museum. It comprises an ornamental centre of 
about 4 feet square, belonging to the floor of an apartment 1 1 feet 
square. '* Within the circle is a foliated cross, the limbs of 
which terminate in flowers and tendrils, surrounded by a square 
guilloche pattern with flowers in the angles. The white ground 
is studded with dark stones." f Upon the same level, about the 
year 1835, a pavement was uncovered opposite Founders' Court, 
near to the church of St. Margaret, Lothbury. 

In the spring of 1841 two fine examples were excavated from 
the foundations of the French Protestant Church in Threadneedle 
Street, which was removed for the erection of the Hall of Com- 
merce. One had apparently belonged to a passage only : it 
measured 6 feet by 5 feet, and comprised rows of red tesselke an 
inch square, which inclosed squares and lozenges, the latter 
arranged lengtliways and transversely — the spandrils being the 
halves of lozenges similarly disposed. The squares were filled 
alternately with rosettes of eight and four leaves, frets, and wheels 
or whorb: the lozenges were filled with a labyrinthine pattern. 
The tessella were white, black, and slate-colour, a dull green 
formed from natural stones^ and red and yellow artificial ; the 
green was apparently a native marble, much worn by time 



* Vide ArchaBologia, toI. xxxix. p. 491. 
t IHostratioDfl of Roman London, p. 57. 
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and weather."* The building to which this belonged must 
have been an important one, and of some extent, for numerous 
evidences of other floorings were observed. Fragments composed 
of the large red and yellow tesaella were met with; and at about 
10 feet from the preceding discovery was seen " about two feet of 
another pavement similar, but in which the monotony of the 
red was relieved by an occasional insertion of white tesseUce.'^'f 
Two months later, and at about 6^ feet from the former find, 
there occurred another pavement; this was 13 J feet long, but 
the full extent of the outer border was not ascertained. It 
was composed of variegated tesselke^ the red greatly predomi- 
nating. This is also figured and described by Mr. Smith ; and 
it is preserved in the National Collection. The design upon 
it represents a central flower or rosette of elaborate character. 
'' It has eight leaves, from behind which the points of eight 
others are visible ; each of the eight upper leaves has in its 
centre a trefoil, and these are connected by a band of two 
rows of red teasellce." Around it are rows of grey or bluish 
tesaella, composed of Petworth marble, and a small white 
border of four rows; in another, ^' of white tessellce half a foot 
wide, and towards the centre bounded by a kind of embattled 
fret in yellow and red." 

In April 1844 portions of a mosaic pavement were discovered 
in Threadneedle Street, not far distant from Merchant Taylors* 
Hall, at a depth of about 12 feet from the sur&ce. Near Great 
St. Helen's, Crosby Square, appeared firagments of fresco in 
addition to a tessellated floor. Mr. Smith records the discovery 
of a fine example in Paternoster Eow ; it was very extensive 
and superb. Its length was no less than 40 feet, and it pos- 
sessed a border composed of the guilloche ornament, inclosing 
rosettes. Towards the centre were compartments in which were 
depicted birds and beasts ; in one division was an object resem- 

* lUastratioDB of Boman London, p. 65. 

t Depofiited with the former in the British Mnsernn, at the suggestion of Mr. 
Koach Smith, F.S.A., by the late Mr. Moxhaj, proprietor of the premises where 
the discoverj was made. See Archaeologia, toI. xxix. p. 400 ; Illastrations of 
Boman London, p. 65. 
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bling a star- fish. A pavement was also found, at a depth of 18 
feet, at a site near the junction of St. Paul's Churchyard with 
Cheapside, and was connected with Soman walls ; it was unfor- 
tunately destroyed soon after discovery. The design was a 
rosette-pattern in red, grey, white, yellow, and black tessellcs ; a 
hypocaust was below it with its rows of tile-pillars or columns, 
averaging from fifteen to twenty tiles in each column. Associated 
with the remains were coins of Constans, Constantius, Magnen- 
tius, Decentius, and Valens, indicating that, like the discovery in 
Paternoster Eow, which was above an interment in a tile-tomb, 
it really belonged to the closing period of the Roman occupation. 
Proceeding up Cheapside, as far as Foster Lane, sewerage excava- 
tions revealed further discoveries of like character. In the lane 
itself a pavement was found accompanied by quantities of glass 
and pottery. At Wood Street, at the comer by St. Michael's 
church, large quantities of white pavement were exhumed in 
1843 ; this was at the north side of the building, and that it 
extended entirely below it was evident firom the fact that it was 
seen again during excavations in Huggin Lane, which runs 
along the south side of the church. And again in 1847, at about 
40 feet from the above site, similar remains were seen, with large 
blocks composed of tessellcB of a grey colour in addition to the 
white. These are all indications that on the site of St. MichaePs 
church an important edifice existed during Boman times.* 

In 1864 we find the record of a pavement discovered beneath 
the Old Excise 0£Sce in Broad Street, at a depth of some thir- 
teen or fourteen feet from the street. It had formed the floor of 
an apartment twenty-eight feet square, of which the walls were 
removed, with the contiguous parts of the villa of which it formed 
part, probably one of the summer rooms. This pavement, says 
Mr. Roach Smith, ** is a good example of the pleasing effect pro- 
duced by the judicious arrangement of numerous and complex 
patterns, which can be only fully understood by seeing the pave- 
ments themselves or by engravings." It is figured in his lUus- 

* This was also the case at the site of the church of St. Ghibriel, which 
formerlj stood in Fenchnrch Street At the depth of 12 feet a tessellated floor 
was seen in 1833, and between Rood and Mincing Lane a large and perfect red 
brick floor was also found. — Gentleman's Magazine, 1834, p. 157. 
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trations of Boman London, and a coloured plate of its appear- 
ance in situ may be found in the Archaeologia, vol. xxxvi. The 
pavement itself is preserved at the Crystal Palace, Sydenham, 
and, though not open to public inspection, may doubtless be seen 
on proper application. The design comprises a square central 
compartment in which are the remains of a female figure seated 
on an animal. This has been conjectured to represent Ariadne 
upon the panther, but the treatment of the sitting figure and the 
action of the animal seem to favour the supposition that the 
artist intended to portray Europa upon the bull. There are also 
panels in which are depicted vases with water-lilies in them, and 
interlacing squares formed by a tasteful adaptation of the ever- 
present guilloche, inclosing variegated knots as centre pieces, 
from which radiate parti-coloured rays, not unlike the pattern in 
the semi-circular division at the northern end of the Bucklersbury 
pavement yet to be described. Contiguous to the site of this 
discovery there had been already found fragments of tessellated 
work, at a depth of thirteen feet from the level of Bishopsgate 
Street, while excavating cellars belonging to Mr. Volkman: these 
doubtless belonged to one and the same building. 

The next discovery seems to be that made in 1859, opposite 
CuUum Street in Fenchurch Street, at a depth of eleven feet six 
inches. The dimensions are about three feet each way. Upon a 
white ground appears a bird, possibly a peacock, though, owing to 
portions being lost, the tail feathers are not very clearly defined. 
The tessellce composing the breast and neck of the bird are of a 
bright azure glass^ with a slight admixture of green of the same 
material; the wing is of red, white, and yellow tesaellcE, On the 
same ground is a vase in red, white, and yellow, with a centre of 
green glass. In the perfect state of the pavement another pea- 
cock probably occupied the opposite side of the vase. Around 
the subject is a guilloche border of white, yellow, and red; the 
white being heightened in effect by numerous bands of black 
coarse tessellce. It has been beautifully engraved in the Catalogue 
of the Works of Art and Antiquities exhibited at Ironmongers* 
Hall; and the illustration is here reproduced,' by the kind per- 
mission of the Editor, Mr. George Eussell French* The pave- 
ment is preserved in the British Museum. 
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With the exception of the pavement found in 1863 beneath 
the portico of the late East India House, no further discoveries 
of importance appear to have been chronicled until that made in 
1867 in the foundation of the New Union Bank of London at 
the comer of St. Mildred's Court, and of which a notice appeared 
in Part IX, of the TransactioDs of our Society. At that time, 
from the fragmentary condition of the pavement, we were unable 
to ascertain with accuracy the nature of the design; but, as &r 
as has been possible, the pieces found, though but a amall portion 
of the whole, have been appropriated to their several poaitions, 
and from a drawing of them, with which I have been favoured 
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by Mr. G. Plucknett, F.S.A., it is shown to have been a mosaic 
of good execution both in design and treatment, and as a work 
of art very similar to that lately found on the opposite side of 
the course of Walbrook. It comprised a square inclosing a circle; 
the central ornament was a vase of the same character and type 
as that so often seen ; the tessellcB composing it were formed of 
brown, white, red, and black materials, with the addition of 
bright green glass; around the vase there appeared portions of 
a tree with foliage; also an object resembling an archway, with 
embattled figures and other objects, the meaning and intention 
of which it is difficult to describe without an illustration. Around 
the whole were two simple bands of black tessellce, separating the 
circle from an elaborate scroll of foliage and flowers analogous in 
character to that on one of the pavements at Bignor. At each 
comer was a rose or other flower, showing eight petals in stones 
of white, black, and varied colours. From the centre of each 
flower there spring in opposite directions two branches, which 
unite with a leaf, possibly that of the lotus, and of analogous 
form to that observed within the scroll. The entire design is 
bordered by the guilloche, elegantly worked in seven intertwining 
bands of black, red, brown, and white tesselUe. The pavement 
was laid upon the well-known concrete, and apparently on the 
soil, there being no evidence of any hypocaust or substructure. 
Its depth was about 18 feet from the surface, corresponding in 
this respect with other remains from this locality. 

At no great distance from this spot, though on the opposite 
bank of the stream, the pavement now to be described and 
illustrated was discovered, and it is probable that both belong to 
buildings existing at the same period. That found in Bucklers- 
bury was situated 19 feet from the level of the roadway, at a 
very short distance from the course of the stream, and parallel 
therewith. In form it is a parallelogram 13 feet wide and 12 
feet 6 inches long, exclusive of a semi-circular portion at its northern 
end of 7 feet 3 inches diameter, making its total length about 20 
feet. It was inclosed by walls of brick and tile with blocks of chalk 
and ragstone about 18 inches thick. These rested upon a chalk 
foundation laid on square wooden piles, pointed at the end, and 
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from 3 to 4 feet long ; these were firmly driven into the clay. 
But little more than the foundation of the walls remained, and 
around the semi-circular end these were principally of chalk, but 
in some other places indications of " herring-bone " brickwork 
appeared. At the line of the floor ran a neatly-turned plaster 
moulding, which had evidently gone round the building, and 
formed the base of the stucco covering of the walla. In many 
places thia skirting was of a gieea shade, caused by the chemical 
action of the colouring matter used in the decoration of the 
walls, and fragments of a bright blue and red stucco painting of 
the usual kind were observed. In the wall surrounding the recess 
there were at intervals upright flues connected below with the 
hypocaust, the whole being the arrangement for warming the 
apartment. These flues bad three principal outlets, each termi- 
nating in two flue-tiles, side by side, the positions of whic^ are 
shown in the diagram. Their form in no way varied from the 
ordinary flue or drain tile so common in Koman buildings. They 
generally measure from 16 to 17 inches long, 6 to 7 inches deep, 
and about 4 or 4^ inches wide, and are usually such as are repre- 
sented in an upright position in the accompanying engraving. 
The scorings which are seen upon them were for rendering the 
attachment of the mortar more secure, and in many cases &nciful 
patterns and devices have been resorted to for this purpose, but 




* The abore illiutretioo, showing the ntrioiu forms of Boman tilei lutial]; 
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in those connected with the present discovery the figuring simply 
comprises series of incised lines, both straight and curved. 

The horizontal flues formed the supports to the tessellated 
floor. They were constructed of the same materials as the other 
portions of the building, viz. brick and tile on a chalk founda* 
tion. Four rows of tiles, each 2 inches thick, were ranged one 
above the other, each tier overlapping the one beneath, as shown 
in the large diagram. The central flue had a width of 19 or 
20 inches narrowing upwards to a width of 12 or 13 inches, the 
whole being covered by tiles 18 inches long. These tiles and 
their dimensions are curious indications of the uniform way in 
which the Romans worked, and answer in their size to those 
termed Didaron * by Pliny. They have been often noticed and 
described. (At a Roman building at Cirencester, where similar 
flues were seen, the tiles were of precisely similar dimensions, 
and the flues communicating the hot air &om below were three 
in number, and they also passed up the wall which divided the 
apartment from another in which a pavement was discovered. 
The central flue was, however, somewhat different in size, being 
formed of the tiles known by the term Tetragon. As a general 
rule there is not much importance to be attached to the measure- 
ment of tiles given by the old writers, but in the case which has 
been just referred to they fully harmonise and agree.) Upon, the 
flues there were arranged rows of flanged tiles f which carried 



met with in Lcmdon excavations, is from Mr. Thomas Wright's interesting book 
Celt, Roman, and Saxon," and is, with others, kindly lent by Messrs. Strahan 
of Lndgate Hill, proprietors of the work. 

* Fliny, N. H. lib. xxxy. cap. xir. Genera eomm tria; didoron quo ntimnr 
longum sesqni-pede, latum pede; altemmtetradoron; tertinmpentadoron; eadem 
est latitndo. Arch. Inst. yoI. yI. p. 322, C. Tncker. 

f These flanged tiles are of the kind employed for roofing purposes, besides 
which they were often used in walls for bonding oonrses; they sometimes served 
as drains, and have been found appropriated in interments. In excavating a 
Roman tumulus at Bougham, called fiastlow Hill, Professor Henslow (says Mr. 
C. R. Smith) discovered a leaden coffin, protected by a chamber of masonry of a 
most substantial construction, and which was roofed with twelve rows of these 
flanged tiles. They were also employed in the hypocaust found beneath the 
Coal Exchange in Thames Street, but with the flanged edges upwards, while 
those at Cirencester had the edges down. 
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the concrete on which the tetaella were laid. In the present ease 
the mortar npon them was but 3^ or 4 inches thick, and of the 
usual materials. In the coloured section the principal flue will 
be seen to have extended as far as the recess, and then to have 
branched off to the various apertures referred to above. Traces 
of other flues are said to have been detected, but they were in 
too broken a condition to admit of illustration. Two flues 
evidently led off to each of the projecting piers which divide the 
recess from the main body of the apartment. Only one pier 
remained, but both were doubtless of like construction. In that 
represented in the diagram it will be seen to have been built of 
dies similar to those already mentioned. It was about 1 foot in 
height, and contained a hollow flue-die which was evidently 
connected with the side-flue referred to. The main flue had no 
opening at the end, but seemed to have been closely &8tened 
either by a tile or stone ; therefore it has not been possible to 
ascertain the position of the furnace whence the heat was oom- 
mnnicated to the flues. The remains, however, of the soot still 
traceable in the perpendicular channels, and the blackened con- 
dition of the flues, are de<nsive indications of their use in this 
respect. It may he that the furnace, which was of course out«ide, 
and similar in its application to the plan adopted in modem 
conservatories, may have been at the south end of the apartment, 
and beneath unmoved eoiL 
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Adjoining the flue at the north-east comer was a brick channel 
or gutter for purpoeea of drainage; it waa formed of aemicircukr 
tiles 9 inches long, known as " imbrex supinus." These were not 
only used for this purpose but for lapping together the flanged 
edges of the tiles of a roof. Many fragments of both kinds were 
discovered among the debris, and probably the building had a 
" tile-roof" of this description, an arrangement well illustrated 
by the annexed cut The imbrices, as here shown, were gene- 
. rally a trifle smaller at one end, so that in 

lapping the one over the other a continnous 

ridge would be formed down the face of 

the roof* 

Curved tiles of this description were 

onen employed as gutters by the Roman 
■ architects. Mr. Rich mentione a water- 
conduit in the ruins known as the Grotto of Egeria near Rome, 
in which they are introduced, and he shows an example of the 
imbricated roof as occurring at the portico of Octavia at Rome, 
the tiles of which were made of white marble.f 

The Boinan method of wanning buildings is strikingly illus- 
trated by the discoveries at Woodcheater. In the magnificent 
villa excavated at that place an elaborate hypocaust was found. 
It is fiilly described and illustrated by Mr. Lysons, F.S.A. in 
his folio work, and the plate there given has been repeated by 
Mr. T. Wright, F.S.A. in his " Celt, Roman, and Saxon," in the 
form of the accompanying woodcut, for the loan of which we are 
likewise indebted to Messrs. Strahan and Co. of Ludgate Hill. 
The room which it represents was presumed by Mr. Lysons to be 



* Other materiaU were used in roofing buildings. At Wrozeter Mr. Wright 
ilbcorered luge nnmbers of slatea or Bags of a micaceons Uminated sauditone 
of local origin. They ireie in form of an elongated hexagon, with a hole at one 
end, throngh vhicb an iron naU waa passed to fix it to a wooden framework. 
Thew thick and heaTj flags were placed to lap oTer each other, and thne formed 
a toof in iozeoges or diaiaondB. Slates found in one-bolf the hexagon were 
placed at the lop in order to form a complete horizontal line. Vide Ruins of the 
Romaii City of Uriconium, by T. Wright, F.S.A. Shrawabury, 1860. 

+ Rich's CoiDpaiiiou to the Latin Dictionary and Greek Lexicon. 
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a laeonieum or Bweating-ioom,* and the peculiarities of its con- 
struction are thus described. 




" At the depth of five feet below the surface of the ground 
appeared a very hard cement floor, eight feet ten inches wide, 
and nine feet tea inches long. On removing this floor, which 

■ Tho UcoDicnm was so D&med from tbe LocedKinoniaaa, who, iiutekd of the 
worm bath, nsed a. dry amatiDg-bath, heated with irum kir bj meuu of & store. 
— Stmbo, iiL p. 413; Dion Caaa. Uij. p. 6tG; Djrer'i Pompeii, p. 167. 
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was eight inches thick, thirty-three bricks were discovered under 
it; they were about one foot wide, two feet long, and two inches 
thick, and were all marked on the under side with lines in various 
directions, which seem to have been formed like those of the 
funnels before mentioned, with a toothed instrument, when soft. 
When some of these bricks were taken up, it appeared that the 
under side was also covered with wood-soot, and that they were 
the covers of flues running under the floor. One of these flues 
was longitudinal and four transverse; they were two feet two 
inches in depth. The longitudinal one was one foot nine inches 
wide at bottom, and seven inches at top; the transverse were six 
inches wide at top, and one foot six inches at bottom. The sides 
of them are built partly of unhewn stone, and partly of brick, 
forming a rude sort of arched work. The bricks employed for 
this sub-structure are of various sizes, but the greater part of 
them are one foot six inches by one foot, and two inches thick. 
One of them had several figures inscribed on it. The intermediate 
space between the transverse flues is filled up with a sort of ridge- 
tiles forming funnels, and placed between layers of brick and 
stone ; the interstices, which are much wider than is usual in 
walling, are filled with a reddish clay similar to that above men- 
tioned, as forming a part of the substrata of the great mosaic 
pavement. The funnels (flues) were one with another eighteen 
inches long, and four and a-half in diameter; some of them were 
formed only by one of the curved tiles. A row of perpendicular 
funnels extended along the north and south walls formed of brick 
tiles, with their edges turned up; the tops of these funnels were 
level with the surface of the cement floor, where the openings 
formed by them were three inches wide. In several of the funnels 
were the remains of others which had been placed above, and had 
slipped down into them; and, no doubt, they were originally 
carried up to the summit of the building, as was usual in the 
hypocausts of the Romans, to convey away the smoke, and 
increase the heat of the room." 

Analogous examples of the hypocaust and tubular flues have 
been found abroad, and are described by Mr. Koach Smith, F.S.A., 
and other authors. In his ** Collectanea Antiqua," vol. iii. Mr. 
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Smith gives an account of some most interesting discoveries at 

Jublaina in France, and among other things mention is made of 

a complete series of such flues, carried one above the other within 

the walls of one of the buildings. The flues so arranged extended 

the whole length and height of the apartment ; in tii'a case they 

were secured in their position by nails or pegs, but sometimefl 

iron clamps were used in addition to 

the mortar. A coating of plaster was 

then Iwd over the whole, and the 

decorations added in distemper. The 

flue-tilea, as seen in their positions, 

are illustrated by Mr. Smith, and 

their general appearance Is shown by 

the annexed woodcut, with which 

he has kindly favoured us. 

Further discoveries of this cha- 
racter have more recently been made 
in France by the Abb4 Cochet, who 
has been actively investigating some important remains of Roman 
buildings in la forSt d'Eawy. In La Vtffie de Dieppt is pub- 
lished some account of bb researches, and in the description of 
one of the houses excavated appears the following curious 
reference to the flues or chimneys of the building: " Ce qui 
constitue pour cet ^diflce une particularity fort iut^reesante, ce 
sont lea angles faite avec des petites briques carrtks, lea briquea 
de I'hypocauste, et huit ou dix soupiraux plac^ au pignon du 
oord et aux angles du nord-ouest et du sud-est. Ces soupiraux, 
qui traversent le mur, sont fort bien faits avec des tuilea de 
plusieurs dimensions. Le plan en est l^girement incUn^, et ils 
semblent descendre du dehors, ou si I'on veut remonter de 
]'int£rieur, commes des ouvertures de cave. M. I'Abb^ Cochet 
ignore la destination de ces soupiraux, qu'il rencontre pour la 
premiere fois dans de pareiUes conditions. Toutefois il n'est pas 
eloign^ de penser qu'ils ont pu ^tre pratiqut^ pour I'evaporation 
de la fumfe. Le syst^me de chemin^ dans les maisons romaines 
de noa contr^es est encore profondement inconnu. II semble 
que les premieres chemin^ de nos peres aient ^t^ des soupiraux 
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de caves qui roulalent la fum^ autoiir de Icurs maisons si peu 
dot^s d'ouvertures. C'est ce qu'un poete antique semble exprimer 
par ce vers : 

" Cmn tennem yolYnnt hypocansta vaporem."* 

As remarked in the above extract, we know but little as to 
the form taken by the early chimneys or outlets for smoke which 
must necessarily have formed a part of the economy of a Eoman 
dwelling; but little information on the subject is to be found in 
the classic authors, and it has been a matter of some discussion 
as to what we understand by the word ** chimney '* was at 
all known to the Romans. That they possessed other contri- 
vances for warming besides the hypocaust is well known. 
Portable fireplaces, for example, have been found abroad. 
Among the ruins of Herculaneum and Pompeii ornamental 
braziers (foculi) have been discovered in which charcoal or wood 
was consumed. The Latin word " caminus," which we under- 
stand as '' chimney," may at times signify a fireplace, which in 
early times was simply a stone hearth raised a little above the 
floor, and upon which logs of firewood were consumed. It does 
not appear that anything like a modem chimney was ever in use 
with the ancients, and the smoke must necessarily have escaped 
either at the windows, the doors, or through some opening 
in the roof. A flue in the centre of a room, accompanied 
at least with a short flue, has been discovered in several parts 
of Italy; one at Baise, another near Perugia, and a third at 
Civita Vecchia,t where a cupola served to collect the smoke as 
it ascended, and allowed it to pass out by an aperture at the 
summit of the building. To some such construction it may be 
that the reference applies which is to be found in Suetonius. In 
his Life of Vitellius he records that on one occasion the Emperor 
could not return to the praetorium because his dining-room was in 
flames in consequence of the chimney taking fire.} 



• Le Vigie de Dieppe, 5 Octobre, 1869. 

t Rich's Ck>mpaiiion to the Latin Dictionarj, &c. p. 104. 

X Vitellias, 8. "Nee ante in prietorinm rediit qnam flagrante triclinio ex 
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Some few evidences of an open fireplace appear to have been 
traced in Britain. In one of the apartments of the Roman villa 
at Bignor, and near to the eastern wall, was ^* a hearth formed 
of eight bricks, each about 7 inches square, and a fireplace 21 ^ 
inches wide in the front, 17 inches at the back, and 8 inches 
deep. The fireplace was formed by two brick-tiles on each side, 
which had been cramped together with iron, and were placed in 
the manner of those on the sides of the stove introduced by 
Count Rumford." This is probably, continues the writer, the 
first open fireplace of the kind discovered in the remains of a 
Roman building, though it is certain that, from various passages 
in the Roman writers, other means were employed by the 
ancients for warming their apartments besides hypocausts.* 

Open fireplaces must have been required for cooking and 
domestic purposes, and, from discoveries which have been made, 
it is clear that fire-dogs for sustaining logs of wood, such as are 
seen to the present day in some parts of England, and which 
were always the accompaniments to the mediaeval hearth, were 
used by the Romans. Dogs or andirons have been found among 
Roman remains at Mount Bures, Colchester, and also at Stanford 
Bury, Bedfordshire, where two were seen accompanied by a 
saucepan, and ** a tripod consisting of three curved legs turning 
on a swivel at the top, on which was fixed a massive iron ring." 
A chain and pothooks wer^ also found, and when these were 
attached to the ring at the top of the tripod their use was plainly 

indicated.f 

The hypocaust, however, was very usual in this country, and 
it has for the most part been found wherever Roman houses have 
been excavated. It must have required some time as well as 
much fuel to raise the temperature of a building the floor of 
which was upwards of a foot in thickness, and in some cases 



concepta camini; cnm qoidem constematis et quasi omine adverso anxiis 
omnibiu, * Bono (inqnit) animo estote, nobis alios it ;' nallo sermone alio apnd 
milites nsns." 

* Vide Account of Roman Villa discoTered at Bignor in the jear 1811, &c. 
G. Tnpper. Bignor, 1839. 

t Collectanea Antiqna, C. K. Smith, F.S.A., vol. ii. 

e2 
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nearly three. There would be an atmosphere at once warm 
and genial, and great uniformity would be given to the distribu- 
tion of the heat through the entire building. In. some in- 
teresting remarks upon this subject, Dr. Bruce observes that 
" the thickness of the floors would prevent the air from being 
scorched and producing that disagreable sensation which is ex- 
perienced in rooms that are heated by the stoves in common use. 
It is not," he adds, " improbable that we may return to this 
method of warming our churches and public halls, even if we do 
not adopt it in our private dwellings."* 

I have already referred to the notices which have appeared in 
some of the public journals describing the Bucklersbury pavement 
as having belonged to a bath, a statement tending to encourage a 
prevailing notion that a chamber warmed by the hypocaust must 
of necessity have been applied to bathing purposes, unmindful of 
the &ct that, however much the Romans may have appreciated 
the luxury of the bath, yet in a climate like that in Britain they 
must have felt the necessity of keeping their dwelling-rooms 
warm and dry. Many of the so-called baths discovered in this 
country might more properly be winter apartments. In the 
present case, if the pavement belonged to a bath the portion now 
disclosed would not be the actual bathing-place, but merely the 
chamber leading thereto. The baths in private houses, though on 
a small scale, were nevertheless constructed on the same principle 
as those for public use. There was the caldarium or thermal 
chamber, at the end of which was situate another room, or semi- 
circular recess or alcove, styled the Uicormum or sweating-room, 
such as existed in the villa at Woodchester. In this was located 
the labrum or large flat bason containing water for the use of the 
bather when applying the strigil. The labrum was placed on an 
elevated stand, and so arranged with a passage around it that 
more than one individual could use it at the same time; there 
was next a vacant space in the centre known as the sudatorium ; 
and, thirdly, the alveua or bath itself. If, therefore, the remains 
before us were to represent the laconicum and sudatorium^ no sign 

♦ Vide « The Roman Wall," by J. C. Bruce, M.A., &c. 
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whatever of the bath has been revealed, and the existence of the 
doorway at the southern end helps to dispose of such an applica- 
tion. We must therefore look upon the elegant floor as belonging 
to an ordinary room ; perhaps the dining-hall or triclinium in a 
house more or less extensive and important. 

The semicircular recess is by no means imusual, yet it at the 
same time is, so far as London is concerned, of especial value, as 
it gives to us tn situ the prevailing form of one of the principal 
chambers in a Roman house. It is one that is invariably met 
with in the villas throughout England; one room at least usually 
has this peculiarity, sometimes more. The most perfect example 
of the kind is perhaps that which occurred at Lymne, in Kent, 
where there was discovered a complete ground-plan of a detached 
house, which is to a great extent typical of others. In the 
annexed illustration of this building the recess will be readily 
distinguished, and it is a good example of the room before us. 




PUn of a House at Lymne. 



In both cases the two projecting piers or walls will be observed. 
These, it is presumed, were thus constructed to enable a curtain 
or some other means of separation to be suspended, to divide the 
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recess from the apartment. That such hangings were sometimes 
employed for the purpose of separating one chamber from another 
is fully proved by discoveries on the Continent; and, where 
written testimony fails us, there can be no better way of arriving 
at the habits and manners of the Romans during their occupation 
of this country than by closely studying those practised by them 
in their own land. We find, on referring to some of the finest 
villas exhumed at Pompeii, much that will illustrate and explain 
analogous remains in Britain. In the house of Diomedes, and in 
one of the principal apartments, there was a recess of the form 
described, and among the dibria occurred the rings that had been 
employed in the suspension of the curtain drawn across the front. 
These recesses appear to have continued in use afler the Koman 
occupation, and were perhaps represented by the oriel windows 
of the middle ages. They are introduced into many parts of 
Ham House, near Richmond in Surrey, which was built in the 
year 1610, but considerably altered in the reign of Charles II. 
In this house some of these recesses are arranged for one person, 
others for two, and have fittings, if not curtains, of the middle of 
the seventeenth century. In England, in a villa discovered at 
Leicester, Mr. Thomas Wright, F.S.A.* informs us that a short 
pillar was found lying upon the tessellated floor of the semicircular 
division, which seemed to have served as an altar, or to have sup- 
ported a small statue; and it has been conjectured that this recess 
served as the '* sacrarium,'' a place of domestic worship where 
the image of the patron god of the family was placed. 

The elaborate design of the decorative portion of our pavement 
is best understood by the beautiful illustration which is given. 
It shows at a glance the amount of skill and labour which has 
been bestowed upon the work, the taste and genius displayed in 
its conception, and the spirited and artistic way in which it has 
been carried out. For boldness of design, harmony in colour, 
and the effect of gradations of light and shade in the tints selected, 
this pavement, with the exception, perhaps, of that from Leaden- 
hall Street, surpasses anything of the kind previously found in 

* Celt, Roman, and Saxon, p. 167. 
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the metropolis. It is of a better class of work than those dis- 
covered in Threadneedle Street, Lothbury, or at the Excise Office. 
In comparing it with those preserved in the British Museum, its 
superiority may at once be seen. These, too, are but portions of 
the floors to which they belonged, whereas that before us com- 
prises the entire pavement. The end south of the projecting 
piers has a bordering in large tessellcs of red brick, with occasion- 
ally some of a yellow tint ; this at the south end is 3 feet wide, and 
on either side 2 feet 7 inches. It incloses a panel 8 feet square, 
formed by an elegant guilloche border in five rows of small 
cubes of coloured teasellcB. This surrounds the two interlacing 
squares. One square is worked in colours, the other tastefully . 
relieving it with the soft tints produced by tessellcB of white or 
bluish-grey and black. In the centre is a simple floral ornament 
of four heart-shaped petals; the upper portion worked in colours 
of grey and yellow; the lower half, defined by a line across the 
centre of each leaf, is continued downwards in small teaselUe of 
red brick, presenting the appearance of a cross. Around the 
central figure are two rows of black teaaelksj and a third one sur- 
rounding it is in an undulating or serpentine form : the space 
produced by the bends is filled by stones of grey and blue. 
Around this is a double circle containing twenty-six divisions, 
each parted by a line of black representing diagonal forms. These 
are in blue, grey, red, and yellow stones. Surrounding this is 
the braided guilloche, in the same tints as the external border. 
In the four angles of the interlacing squares are fanciful 
objects, each two being similar in a diagonal direction. Above 
the panelling, and between the projecting piers, are the most 
beautiful features of the design, viz. a spirited scroll of flowers 
and leaves, on either side a centre ornament of flowers, apparently 
lilies. This central figure is shown by the annexed woodcut, for 
the loan of which I am indebted to A. Mault, Esq. Editor of ^' The 
Builders' Trade Circular," in which publication some account of 
the pavement has appeared. 
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The beauty of this design is also seen by referring to the coloured 
plate, where it will at once be recognised as a style of decoration 
familiar on cornices of Grecian art. Above this are two rows of 
black teetelltE, making a dividing line between it and a guiUoche 
ornament which rung above it and entirely round the apse. This 




elegant border incloses a beautiful scale or leaf-like pattern, formed 
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in parti- coloured sun-like rays, extending from what would be 
the centre of the circle. Thia is in twenty-six divisions, every 
two of which are taken up in the elaboration of the figure. This 
thatch-like pattern is worked in small tesserce of red and yellow 
brick alternating with others in blue and black, as shown in the 
illustration. 

This latter ornamentation may be considered unique as regards 
London, though similar figures, especially the under portion 
or fan-like part of the design, have been seen in Wiltshire. At 
the pavement found in Littlecote Park, near Ramsbury, in that 
county, in the year 1730,* Orpheus is seen plajring upon his 
harp, and around him are four female figures riding on 
different animals, and presumed to typify the four seasons of 
the year, by the ancients styled Horse, and reckoned among the 
attendants of the sun. 

In solio Fhiebns Claris Incente smaragdis, 
A dextra Isevaqne Dies et Mensis, en Annus 
Siecalaqae, et positie spatiis eeqaalibus Horae. 

Ovid's Met. a. 24. 

On three sides of this pavement were three semi-circular divi- 
sions answering to the one above described, and in which there 
appears the face of the sun emitting bright and extended rays, 
these variegated rays being divided by black lines and formed in 
tessellcB of white, brown, and red material. 

The scale-like pattern is purely classical in its character. A 
similar figure is sculptured on a marble tomb discovered at 
the Island of Bhenea in the cemetery of Delos. It also appears 
on the Choragic monument of Lysicrates, commonly known as 
the Lanthorn of Demosthenes, at Athens.f In the villa at 
Bignor, in Sussex, there is an apartment in all respects similar to 

• See Mosaic Fayements, pablished by W. Fowler, Winterton. 

t A bailding erected 330 years B.C., in the time of Demosthenes, Apelles, 
Lysippns, and Alexander the Great; vide Stuart's Antiquities of Athens, vol. i. 
c. 4. Similar work appears on fragments of Roman sculpture from Wroxeter, 
but the leaf or scale ornament is not yery conmion in this country. It has been 
found on architectural remains of the Boman age in the South of France. 

F 
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thie under coneideration. Around the Bemi-circular division 
there are the three flues ascending the wall and communi- 
cating with flues beneath, and similarly placed. Lyaons" in 
his folio figures one of the hollow tiles, as it appeared, run- 
ning up one corner of the chamber: the arrangement is so analo- 
gous, even to the small skirting of cement at the base of the 
wall that the illustration has been copied for present u£e. In 
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the design of the pavement also there are points for comparison. 
The figure in the apse is formed by a guilloche pattern, within 
which is an elegant scroll of foliage proceeding from a goUet, and 
iaclosing a circular compartment with a fret border, within 
which is represented a female head ornamented with a chaplet of 
flowers; tresses of hair appear on the naked shoulders. The most 
lemarkable circumstance attending the subject is that the head 
is surrounded by a nimbus like that of Christian saints, of a light 
blue colour, few examples of which appear on any of the remains 
of ancient art, and only one is described as having been disco- 
vered in a work of this kind. From the ntmbua it is clear that 
this was designed for the head of a deity, and the circumstance of 

* Sw Ljeuds'b BeliqaiiB fiomuio-Britaiinica, vol. iii. p. 3. 
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the shoulders being naked leaves little room to doubt that it was 
intended for Venus. On each side of the circular compartment 
are cornucopise and festoons of foliage, with two birds on each 
side, which seem to have been designed for pheasants. Inter- 
lacing squares appear upon the Bignor pavement, worked in 
precisely the same colours as those we have described, and the 
circular borders are also similar. The triple-coloured braid which 
makes up the main circle on the Bucklersbury pavement is analo- 
gous in design to one discovered at Bramdean, Hants, where, in 
a square which incloses an octagon, are depicted various deities. 
There are also two of such interlacing squares; but these instead 
of surrounding a geometrical figure inclose the head of Medusa. 
Fine examples also of the pleasing effect produced by this pattern 
appear on another pavement at Bramdean, on which, accompanied 
by much elegant ornamentation, is shown the combat between 
Hercules and Antaeus.* 

Around the whole design are three rows of small white 
tessellte^ which relieve the ornamental pattern from the sombre 
heaviness of the external border formed of large tesselUe of red 
and yellow brick, the small ones being of coloured stone or 
marble. Some of the latter have been shown to Professor Ten- 
nant, who informs me that they are probably not all of native 
stone. The black ones are of marble, possibly procured from 
Wales, where similar material is obtained, and was doubtless well 
known to and quarried by the Romans, who always utilised native 
products; the white are of a light-coloured compact limestone of 
the kind usually known as " lithographic" ; the blue or grey is 
probably a stone of foreign origin. It is probable, therefore, 
that the stone employed in pavements of a high class was often 
brought from abroad ; especially might this be the case in 
London, where, with the exception of clay, there woxdd be no 
indigenous materials that could be applied. After the extraordi- 
nary discoveries made by Mr. J. H. Parker, F.S.A. at Rome of 
the emporium whence marble was exported to all portions of the 



* Collectanea Antiqna, vol ii. 
F 2 
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empire, it is very likely that immense quantities were brought 
over to the port of London for use in the public and private 
buildings of the then, as now, chief seat of British trade. 

When the pavement was removed, and prior to the completion 
of the necessary brickwork for the support of the new road, it 
was determined that a shaft should be sunk at the southern end 
of the pavement for the purpose of ascertaining how far it may 
have extended in this direction. The shaft was carried down at 
the south-east corner, and, curiously enough, it was the means of 
bringing to light one of the most important features of the entire 
discovery. At this spot a small portico or chamber was revealed 
which had apparently been the doorway or entrance to the room. 
It measured 5 feet 5^ inches by 4 feet, and its position is accurately 
shown upon the coloured diagram. It was paved with coarse red 
tessera, around which was a frame of timber measuring about 
4 inches wide, except upon .the right-hand side, where it was 
7 inches in width. In the piece at the southern end a rabbeting 
was seen, as shown upon the section on line CD., and clearly in- 
dicating an example of Roman carpentry which had belonged to 
some structure of timber. To the right of the doorway, and with 
a width of about 5 feet, there ran a kind of passage parallel with 
the tessellated floor, where, instead of red brick tessera, the 
flooring was the usual Roman concrete or a variety of that form 
of paving generally known as "ruderatio." By the side of this 
two wooden stakes had been affixed, each about 3^ inches square, 
with a space between them of 4 feet 10 inches. They were 
firmly driven into the clay, and attached to them there ran in 
a longitudinal direction a long and massive beam, also evi- 
dencing the existence of some wooden structure. This had 
probably formed a kind of verandah facing the running stream 
of Wallbrook, and was doubtless the passage leading to the 
door or entrance of the building. Soon after the discovery of 
these important matters it was found that further excavations 
would interfere with the foundations of the new brickwork, and, 
in order to avert danger, it became necessary to summarily clear 
away these additional remains. Fortunately Mr. J. Land was 
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present at the time, and through his vigilance we have been 
enabled to preserve a plan of the discoveries. Beneath this 
portion of the house were found several pieces of red, yellow, and 
black pottery, a portion of a mortarium, a horse-shoe, curious from 
its resemblance to those in modem use, many iron nails, a staple, 
broken tiles, and various fractured necks and handles of Roman 
vessels. 

We are thus enabled to record a fact which at least is unusual 
if not new, viz. the presence of wooden cills or other timber 
framework around a tessellated floor, and the discovery is one 
which throws some light on the scanty information we possess 
with regard to the construction of Roman buildings. In most 
discoveries of this kind the walls have existed to a very limited 
height, and in no case in England has a Roman wall been dis- 
covered which would show the full elevation of a building. 
They mostly rise but to a few feet, and finish in so even a form 
as to disprove the idea that they have been thus broken down or 
destroyed for the sake of the materials for building purposes, and 
in many cases their appearance is such as to suggest the belief 
that they have but served as foundations for a fabric of lighter 
character.* 

Such in all probability was the character of the " formacean"t 
walls described by Pliny. He tells us they were constructed of 
earth, were moulded rather than built by inclosing earth within 
a frame of boards erected on either side« These walls existed in 



* In some instances walls hare been observed extending to a considerable 
height. At Hartlip Mr. Boach Smith fonnd one composed of flint, rabble, and 
red tiles seven feet high; and at Honseteads, on the line of Hadrian's wall, the 
remains of a bnilding were discovered which possessed stone walls of some solidity 
and strength.— Coll. Antiqna, vol. ii. 

t Qnid noti est in Africa Hispaniaque ex terra parietes, quos appellant f or- 
maceos, qnoniam in forma circnmdatis utrinqne duabas tabnlis inf ercinntnr verins 
qnam instnmntur, levis dnrant, incormpti imbribns, ventis, ignibns, omniqne 
csemento firmiores? Spectat etiam none specolas Hannibalis, Hispania terrenas- 
que tnrres jngis montinm impositas, &c. — Pliny, N. H. xxxv. 48. This has been 
well illustrated by the discoveries at Carthage, where the remains of Roman 
houses showed indications of their having been constructed in the way described. 
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Africa and Spain, and it is said they would last for centuries, 
be proof against rain, wind, and fire, and be superior in solidity 
to any structure of cement or similar material. Of this character, 
or lath and plaster, probably the greater number of the houses of 
Londinium were composed, and were most likely but of one 
storey, no remnants of staircases or supports for superincum- 
bent floors have been discovered. The thickness of the walls 
of the building in Bucklersbury has been referred to as 18 
inches wide ; this, singularly enough, accords with one of the pre- 
scribed dimensions adopted by architects for the walls of houses 
in Italy in ancient times. Pliny informs us that it was the prac- 
tice to build walls 18 inches thick, and that this was sufficient 
for a one-storeyed building. From the magnificence of the 
pavement the room must have been important, but of small 
dimensions. This cannot be determined even by the wall foun- 
dations, as it may be but a portion of a larger apartment. Where 
the flues are placed, the walls may have gone to the extreme 
height of the building, but in other places they may but mark 
divisions between adjoining rooms. It is not imcommon in 
Boman houses for such to be the case, and, as the flues appear to 
have terminated with the piers, it was here, perhaps, only that 
the walls were high. In the time succeeding the Boman oc- 
cupation the buildings continued to be of this composite nature, 
and erections of solid brick or stone were not introduced until 
a comparatively late period in our history, when successive 
conflagrations showed the necessity for erections more durable 
and secure. In FitzAylwin's Assize of Buildings, 1 Bichard I., 
we read, *' It should be remembered that in ancient times the 
greater part of the City was built of wood, and the houses were 
covered with straw and stubble, and the like. Hence it happened 
that when a single house had caught fire the greater part of the 
City was destroyed through such a conflagration, a thing that took 
place in the first year of King Stephen, when, by reason of a 
fire that broke out at London Bridge, the church at St. Paul was 
burnt, and the confiagration extended as far as the church of St. 
Clement Danes. After this many of the citizens, to the best of 
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their ability, to avoid such a peril, built stone houses covered with 
thick tiles, and were so protected against the fury of the flames."* 
In the early days of Eome itself the private houses, public 
buildings, and the temples themselves were not remarkable 
for strength; they had mostly thatched coverings, and were 
crowded together without an attempt at architectural beauty or 
arrangement. In the restoration by Nero, after the destruction 
of the imperial city by fire, it was rebuilt on an improved and 
definite system; order gave place to confusion, and the new 
capital doubtless presented even a greater contrast to its prede- 
cessor than our own city to that existing prioi; to the conflagra- 
tion of 1666. The closeness of the intervening ways and alleys 
in ancient Bome is thus immortalised by Martial. 

Vicinns mens est mannqne tangi 
De nostris Novius potest f enestris. 

Lib. i. 86 E. 

At about 16 feet south-west fix)m the pavement were the remains 
of a well or cesspool, formed of hewn blocks of chalk ; it was 
about 4 feet in diameter. The extreme depth was not reached by 
that required in the excavations; the upper portion was probably 
of late construction, having been evidently added to in mediaeval 
times, but it doubtless marks the site of some Eoman '* latrine " 
or cesspool, for it is singular that shafts of this kind are so often 
met with in the vicinity of Boman buildings. A similar chalk 
well appeared in the building discovered on the site of the Coal 
Exchange in Lower Thames Street; this was at a distance of 
13 feet from the main wall, and Was 2 feet 10 inches in diameter. 
The chalk blocks were bound together by means of a curb of 
elm, and several courses of brickwork had been still more 
recently carried up at the top.f 

* Liber de Antiqnis liej^ibus. 

t Vide Paper by W. Chaffers, Esq.' in the Journal of the British Archaeologi- 
cal Asaociation, vol. Iy. p. 39. In this description appears a full account of the 
remains as then discovered, and in vol. xxiv. there appears an illustration of the 
corresponding half of the building, which was discovered in 1850, and is described 
by Mr. Thomas Gunston in the volume referred to. 
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The soil between the pavement at the Union Bank and that 
at Bucklersbury is evidently that of a river bed. Its black silt-like 
composition to a depth of nearly 30 feet at once bespeaks its 
origin; while westward of the pavement there is a gradual 
rise, until near to Size Lane the London clay crops up to within 
17 feet of the surface. The pavements, therefore, are an evidence 
of the estimation in which the banks of the watercourse were 
held by the Romans as a place for residence. Many of the most 
interesting discoveries in connection with Roman dwellings have 
been made along the line taken by this stream. 

Walbrook did not in the Roman times flow in a line with 
the present thoroughfare which bears its name, but took a route 
considerably westward of that street. It will be interesting 
to our readers to possess some account of the actual route, and 
my esteemed friend, Mr. Alfred White, F.S.A. F.L.S., has 
kindly assisted me in examining the various parochial boun- 
daries, and in tracing the stream from its rise in the fields near 
Hoxton, through the wards of Coleman Street, Bread Street, 
Cheap, Walbrook, Vintry, and Dowgate; as well as in the prepa- 
ration of the accompanying plan, which pretty nearly shows the 
line of the stream from its entry into the City to its outfall 
near Dowgate, and indicates the positions of the more im- 
portant of the antiquarian discoveries which have occurred along 
its banks. 

The Walbrook rose to the north of the wall of London beyond 
the present site of Moorfields and Finsbury Square, in what was 
formerly called Finsbury Fields. It is probable that more than 
one brook supplied the river, but, by the great quantity of soil and 
rubbish at various periods carried into Moorfields and Fins- 
bury Fields, the levels have been considerably altered, and in 
some localities it is difficult to trace these brooks. The most 
western arm appears to have commenced to the north-west of 
Finsbury Square, and to have run in the direction of Wilson 
Street, but this was filled up in its course along Moorfields. 
The eastern branch rose near to the south end of the present New 
North Road, somewhat in the direction of the present Pitfield 
Street, Hoxton, thence by Willow Walk across the Curtain 
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Boad, by King John's Court, to Holywell Lane, and to have 
followed a course east of the whole length of Long Alley, 
then by the old burial ground of Bethlehem Hospital and along 
Blomfield Street somewhat to the west of the churchyard of 
Allhallows, London Wall, where it fell into the ditch of the 
City Wall. In Blomfield Street, and evidently on the bank of 
the old watercourse, was discovered a short time since an inter- 
esting Roman interment, which is described and illustrated in 
the last number of the Transactions of our Society. 

Many of the brooks appear to have been absorbed in the City 
ditch, and amongst them that which was mentioned above as the 
eastern rivulet of Walbrook. During summer a great quantity 
of water must have been required to allow for the evaporation of 
so large a surface as that of the City ditch, and at the same time 
to secure a sufficient supply of water to keep it sweet and clean. 
That it often became stopped through negligence and an accu- 
mulation of filth and rubbish is clear, by the repeated enactments 
to be found in the Corporation Becords as to the removal of 
nuisances and obstructions. The necessity for keeping the course 
of the stream clear and firee was, as will be seen firom the following 
extracts, fully impressed upon the inhabitants of such tenements 
as were located along the line taken by the brook. 

16 Edward I. a.d. 1288. It was determined by Ralph de Sandwich, 
Warden of the City of London, Thomas Cros and Walter Hauteyn, 
Sheriffs, &c,, that the watercoturse of Walbrook should be made free 
from dnng and other nuisances, and that the rakes should be put back 
again upon every tenement extending from the Moor to the Thames. 
On Wednesday next after the Feast of St Peter's Chair (18 January), 
in the 16th year of the reign of King Edward, John de Bangwelle and 
others of the Aldermen assented to the said enactment. * 

Inquisition as to the Bridge of Walbroki, near Bokbrblssberi. 

19 Ed. I. Aj). 1291. 

[Letter-Book A, fol. 84 (Latin).] 

On Friday, the Feast of St. Margaret the Virgin (20 July), in the 
19th year of the reign of King Edward, in presence of Ralph de Sand- 

* See Memorialfl of London Life in the Fourteenth, Fifteenth, and Sixteenth 
Centuries, by H. T. Riley, Esq. M. A 

O 
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wich, &c. &c,, inquisition was mad^ by certain men of the wards of 
Walbroke and Comhnlle, what person or persons were bound of right 
to repair the Bridge of Walbroke, near Bokerelesberi, and what person 
or persons have been wont to make the same, how, and in what 
manner, &c. 

Who say upon oath that a certain tenement formerly belonging to 
Richard de Walebroke, and which Thomas Box now holds ; a tene- 
ment formerly belonging to John de Tulesan the elder, and which John 
de Tulesan the younger now holds, in the same street ; a tenement 
formerly belonging to Laurence FitzMichael, which the Society of 
Lucca and John le Mazerer now hold; and the tenement of Bokereles- 
beri, which the heirs of Roger Beynyn now hold, in the same street; — 
are bound to repair the said bridge, and of right ought to make the 
same, and have been wont in common to do so. And they say that in 
ancient times, as a mark who ought to make the said bridge, four 
stones were fixed before the tenements aforesaid; that is to say, before 
each tenement one stone ; which were afterwards remoyed by Walter 
Henry, the then improver of the City ; and at that time he caused the 
said bridge to be repaired at the cost of the tenements aforesaid. 
Therefore, precept was given to the Sheriffs, that they should compel 
the tenants of the said tenements to repair the bridge aforesaid. 



Inquisition as to the Liability to Repair the Covering over the 
Watbrcottrse of Walebroo. 28 Edw. L a.d. 1300. 

[Letter-Book C, fol. 48 (Latin).] 

Inquisition taken before the Mayor of London, on Wednesday the 
morrow of the Translation of St. Benedict (11 July), in the 2&th year, 
as to what persons are bound to repair the covering over the water- 
course of Walebroc, over against the wall of the chancel of the church 
of St. Stephen Walebroc. 

Whereupon the jurors empanelled say, upon their oath, that the 
parishioners of the church of St. Stephen are bound of right to repair 
the said covering over the watercourse of Walebroc. Therefore direc- 
tions were given to the Sheriffs to distrain the said parishioners to do 
the building aforesaid. 
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Lease of the Moor for Sbybn Years, with Provision for Cleansing 
the Watercourse of Wallebrok. 48 Ed. III. a.d. 1874. 

[Letter-Book G, fol. 318 (Latin).] 

This Indenture witnesseth, that a lease of the Moor, together with 
charge of the watercourse of Wallebrok, was made by Adam de Bury, 
Mayor, the Aldermen, and John de Gantebrigge, Chamberlain of the 
Guildhall of London, unto Thomas atte Kam, brewer, on Wednesday 
the morrow of 8t. James the Apostle (25 July) in the 48th year, &c. ; 
to hold the same from the said Wednesday for seven years then next 
ensuing, without paying any rent therefor; upon the understanding 
that the same Thomas shall keep the said Moor well and properly, and 
shall have the watercourse of Walbrok cleansed for the whole of the 
term aforesaid ; and shall have the same cleared of dung and other 
filth thrown or deposited therein, or that may be there placed, during 
the term aforesaid ; he taking for every latrine built upon the said 
watercourse 12 pence yearly auring such term for his trouble, as from 
old has wont to be paid. And if in so cleansing it as aforesaid, he 
shall find aught therein, he shall have for his own all that he shall so 
find in the dung and filth thereof. And the said Mayor, Aldermen, 
and Chamberlain, and their successors, do agree, that by these pre- 
sents they will warrant the tenement aforesaid unto the said Thomas, 
in form aforesaid. In witness whereof, to one part of this indenture, 
the seal has been set of the Mayoralty of the City, and to the other part 
the said Thomas has set his seal. Given in the Chamber of the Guild- 
hall of London the day and year above written. 

Ordinances as to the Repair of Crepleoate ; the Citt Baroe ; and 
the Watercourse of Walbrok. 6 Rich. 11. a.d. 1383. 

[Letter-Book H, fol. 164 (Norman French).] 

Also, whereas the watercourse of Walbrook is stopped up by divers 
filth and dung thrown therein by persons who have houses along the 
said course, to the great nuisance and damage of all the City ; it is 
assented to that the Aldermen of the Wards of Colemanstret, Brad- 
stret, Chepe, Walbrok, Vintry, and Dowegate, through whose wards 
the said watercourse runs, shall diligently inquire if any person dwell- 
ing along the said course has a stable, or other house, whereby dung 
or other filth may fall into the same; or otherwise throws therein, or 

g2 
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causes to be thrown therein, snch manner of filth and rubbish by 
which the said watercourse is stopped up; and let the Mayor and 
Chamberlain know the names of such persons, and the number and 
extent of such offences, the most truthfully that they may ; that so, by 
the advice of the Mayor, and Aldermen, and Commonalty, punish- 
ment may be inflicted upon the offenders who act against this ordi* 
nance, and this nuisance be abated thereby. 

But it shall be fully lawful for those persons who have houses on the 
said watercourse, to have latrines over the course, provided that they 
do not throw rubbish or other refuse through the same, whereby the 
passage of the said water may be stopped. And every one who has 
such latrine or latrines over the same, shall pay yearly to the Cham- 
berlain, for the easement thereof, and towards cleansing the said course, 
two shillings for each of the same. And the said Aldermen are to 
inquire how many latrines there are upon the said course, and to whom 
they belong, and to certify the said Mayor and Chamberlain as to the 
same. 

During some seasons it would appear that much inconvenience 
was felt by the great quantity of water penned back; and in 
1415 we learn that, *' by reason thereof, as well many cellars 
and dwelling-houses were overflowed in divers streets and lanes 
to the said Moor near and adjoining ;" and provision was then 
made for the eflScient escape of the accumulation of water, " as 
easement to the cellars and dwelling-houses aforesaid, by reason 
of the immunity which they so greatly stood in need of from the 
overflow of the watercourse before mentioned." At the same 
date we read, ^' It being understood that all laystalls and other 
kinds of filth whatsoever usually discharged into the said foss (of 
Walbrook), so often as it shall be necessary to be done, should by 
means of the interception of a Watergate, called a scluys or a speye, 
and the flow of the waters from the fosses without the walls of 
the city, which discharge into the foss of Walbrooke aforesaide, 
be carried off* and got rid of. And further, by the said Mayor, 
Aldermen, and Common Council, it was ordered and agreed, that 
all inhabitants upon the margin of the foss of Walbrooke near 
to the water of Thames should pile the banks of the same, and 
cause It to be piled or else walled with walls,*' Thus we see 
that provision was made at this period for the escape of water In 
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the city ditch for the flushing of the course of Walbrook (within 
the walls), and for making the sides of the river solid by timber 
or walls to resist this sudden rush of the flood. Walbrook passes 
through the city wall opposite to the site of Old Bethlehem 
Hospital to the east of the present Moorgate Street, and a little 
westward of the end of Little Bell Alley in London Wall.* 
At this point, therefore, the '* sluys or speye '* must have been 
placed, and the river seems to have run very nearly in the line 
of Little Bell Alley, perhaps at its northern end (as we have 
already said), running on the west side of the alley, and at its 
southern end being somewhat on its east side. At this part 
of its course, and in about the year 1835, there was found near 
to the Swan's Nest Tavern, Swan Alley, a pit or well, which had 
been " carefully planked over with thick boards," *' and contained 
a store of earthen vessels of various patterns and capacities;*' also 
a small Samian patera with the ivy-leaf border and a few figured 
pieces were found near the bottom of the shaft, '* accompanied 
by a small-brass coin of Allectus."t The river pursued its course 

* DnriDg some ezcaTations some jeara since in London Wall, some Tery in- 
teresting discoTeries were made: *' Eastward of Carpenters' Hall a mass of rabble 
masonry of about tweWe feet in thickness was cnt throngh, and in the centre 
was found a culvert or Roman sewer, in which were discovered three iron bars in 
perfect preservation, inclosing a human skeleton, the skull of a dog, and the 
stem of a stag's horn, together with a silver coin of Antoninus and a copper coin 
of Faustina, Beyondi this point the crown of the culvert had been broken in and 
a fragment of a rudely wrought column had fallen through the breach. As the 
ancient sewer passed under houses no further examination could be made in this 
direction, but on the south side it was not only found to be perfect but even the 
mouth of it was discovered under a house at the north-east comer of Carpenters' 
Hall. The sewer was constructed of small thin tiles cemented together by very 
thick joints of red mortar, mad^ of pounded tile and having a large pebble 
inserted in the centre of each. From the top of the sewer to the opposite bank 
of a ditch into which it discharged itself were placed several pieces of timber 
scantling, in a sloping direction, and a considerable quantity of long moss, nude* 
cayed and still retaining a greenish colour, was taken from between them. The 
ditch for receiving the contents of the sewer was made on the south side of the 
remains of a strong work like part of a fortification, about the site of Little 
Moorgate or the entrance of Blomfield Street." l%de Catalogue of Antiquities 
found at the New Royal Exchange, by Sir William Tite, F.R.S. &c. p« 31. 

t Paper on Roman Remains by C. R. Smith, F.S. A. ; Archseologia, vol. xxix. ; 
and further reference thereto in the Transactions of the London and Middlesex 
Archaeological Society, Fart X. 
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on the east side of the north end of Tokenhouse Yard, about 
one-third of its length, crossing then to its western side, and so 
beneath the church, of St. Margaret, Lothbury, near which spot, 
at the end of Founders' Court, a tessellated pavement was dis- 
co vered, and has been already referred to at page 21; and at 
no great distance &om the church, when erecting the Central 
Telegraph Station in 1847, the bed of the old watercourse 
could clearly be discerned, and from the diggings were obtained 
Samian ware, coins, fragments of tiles, having upon them the 
letters PPBHLON, and an interesting amphora 3 feet high, 
which had been coated inside with a resinous substance. 

At no great distance from these discoveries, viz. at King's 
Arms Yard, Moorgate Street, there were found in the spring of 
1843 quantities of red brick and white tessellated pavement ; and 
in the same year while excavating in Coleman Street Buildings 
a large brick surface was discovered. It was at a depth of 20 
feet, and was a portion of a floor, and from its appearance it had 
been vitrified by heat. Samian ware, leather sandals, and other 
objects were also seen. 

Crossing Lothbury, the stream passed through the site of the 
Bank of England, thence by Grocers' Hall to the church of 
St. Mildred, Poultry, where upon the east side of the brook the 
pavement marked No. 12 in the plan was found. Having 
crossed the Poultry, the river skirted the buildings in which the 
pavement now the subject of our consideration was located, and 
from their plan they would appear to have formed an ornamental 
feature ; here some of the piling and other timber of the old 
sewer was found, also walls and arches. It then passed Bucklers- 
bury, where as already shown so much care was bestowed on the 
repair of the bridge ; then, at the west end of the old church of 
St. Stephen Walbrook (which stood on the western side of the 
present street called Walbrook), and bearing to the west made a 
great bend, and crossed Budge Row near its eastern end. About 
two years ago, during the excavation of the ground for the foun- 
dation of a house, the bed of the old river was reached, and by 
its side was found a considerable quantity of what appeared to be 
dung and heaps of rushes. The brook then passed under the 
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present new Cannon Street, to the west side of the churchyard 
of St. John by Walbrook,* where it was formerly crossed by a 
bridge called Horse-shoe Bridge, passing near the spot where in 
1846 many interesting discoveries were made. In Cloak Lane,t 
at a depth of 19 or 20 feet, the fine black soil appeared, and 
from it large quantities of Samian pottery were collected; also 
portions of amphorae, lamps, and a fragment of a Purbeck slab, 
with enough of an inscription remaining to show its sepulchral 
character. 

The brook again wandered westward nearly as far as the 
church of St. Michael, Paternoster; then it passed eastward imder 
Little College Street^ turned south over Thames Street, and 
thence, running between Joiners' Hall Buildings and Friar's 
Alley, it reached the Thames. 

In its route beneath the present Cannon Street it passed very 
near those massive structures* which have been referred to as 
existing on the present site of the terminus of the South-Eastem 
Railway in Cannon Street.t These buildings were of a very 
important character, and beside them stood that famous monu* 
ment of ancient London, ^' London Stone." An account of what 
is known of its history is here appended, the materials for which 
have been collected by my esteemed friend Mr. W. H. Overall, 
F.S.A. 

London Stone has been from the earliest times regarded with 

* In 1774 was laid in Walbrook a new sewer, a perfect cylinder of three feet 
diameter, composed of bricks set in terras. In digging between Thames Street 
and Elbow Lane, twenty feet below the surface and six feet below the site of the 
pavement at the Fire of London, they fonnd the trunk of an oak 25 feet long, 
the bark perished, the sides nnhewn, and no root; it was firm and black, without 
appearance of fire. In the part of the sewer near Budge Row they found many 
piles three or four feet long, pointed and fixed in the ground 20 feet below the 
present surface, and a piece of oak timber, 15 by 19 inches diameter, laid on the 
piles. The historian considers this to be the substructure for supporting the 
foundations of the choir of Saint John the Baptist's church when enlarged, 
A.D. 1412, the east end of which stood near to the middle of Dowgate Hill. — 
Gough's Camden, roL iL p. 15. 

f Collectanea Antiqua, by C. R. Smith, F.S.A. vol. i. and MS. Notes on 
Roman Antiquities found in London, by the late £. B. Price, F.S.A. 

i Vide Notes on Ronxan Remains discorered in London and Middlesex in the 
Society *s Transactions, toI. iii. 
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great yeneratioQ by the citizens of London; and antiquaries of 
all ages have considered it to have formed part either of a large 
upright stone, or of a monument or building placed by the 
Somans (or as some have even thought by the Britons) in this 
part of London. Its use, the time of its erection, and its original 
dimensions have often been the subject of controversy, as we 
shall see from the frequent mention of it by the many historians 
of London; and in the records of the Corporation. In the L'U)er 
De Antiquis Legibus^ written about 1274, under the date 1188 
this landmark is thus mentioned: " Isti fuerunt primi Vice- 
comites Londoniarum facti ad festum Sancti Michaelis, anno 
gratie Mo. Centesimo Ixxxviii, anno primo regni Regis Hicardi: 
et eodem anno destructi sunt Judei per Angliam, Eodem anno 
factus est Henricus filius Eylwini de Londene-stane Maior Lon- 
doniarum, qui fuit primus Maior in Civitate, et duravit Maior 
usque ad finem vitae suae, scilicet fere per viginti quinque annos.''* 
In 1240 the Justices Itinerant had brought before them in the 
Tower of London a charge against Johannes de Londoneston, for 
stabbing his wife Agnes with a sword on Easter day, from the 
effects of which she died on the following Friday.f In 1420-30 
the locality is mentioned in the song of *' London Licpenny,'* 
compiled by Dan John Lydgate, a monk of Bury St. Edmund's, 
Suffolk. 

" Then went I forth by London Stone 
Thmghtont all Canifwike Street," &c. 

About 1430 Hardyng writes, *' Lud, Kyng of Brytain, buylded 
from London Stone to Ludgate, and called that parte Lud's 
towne, and after by processe was called London, by tumyng of 
tongues." Another extract runs thus: — *' From London Stone 
to his Palays Eoyall, that no we Ludgate is knowen, over all be- 
twene London Stone and Ludgate forth right that called was 
then, for his name, Ludstonc." X Holinshed, describing the re- 
bellion under Jack Cade in 1450, says, — ** He entered into London, 
cut the ropes of the drawbridge, and strooke his sword on London 

* Liher de Antiqnis Legibas, 636. f Liber Albas, 336. 

% Hardjng's Chronicles, cap. 41. 
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Stone^ saying, * Now is Mortimer Lord of this City.' " In 1586 
Camden writes, ''It is not far from the Walbrook called London 
Stonti which, from its situation in the centre of the longest 
diameter of the City,' I take to have been a milHary, like that in 
the Forum at Eome, from whence all the distances were mea- 
sured." William Elderton, an attorney in the Sheriffs' Court, 
London, and subsequently master of a company of players, pub- 
lished about 1570 a tract, called *' A newe Ballad, entituled 
Lenton Stuff, for a lyttell muny ye maye have inowghe;'" and 
in it he describes the several streets of London, also the signs of 
the ancient taverns, and amongst them 

And at tho Borethead hard bj London Stone. 

The quaint old London chronicler John Stowe (doubtless firom 
actual knowledge) thus describes the stone in 1598: — ^^' On the 
south side of this high street (Candle wick Street), neare unto the 
channell, is pitched upright a great stone called London Stone^ 
fixed in the ground very deep, fastened with bars of iron, and 
otherwise so strongly set, that, if cartes do runne against it through 
negligence, the wheeles be broken, and the stone is left unshaken. 
The cause why the stone was there set, the very time when, or other 
memory hereof, is there none; but that the same hath long con- 
tinued there is manifest, namely since (or rather before) the time of 
the Conquest, for in the ende of a fayre written Gospell booke* 
given to ChiHstes Church in Canterbury by Ethelstane, King of the 
West Saxons, I find noted landes or rentes in London belonging 
to the said church, whereof one parcell is described to ly neare 
imto London Stone. Of later time wee read that in the yeare of 
Christe 1135, the first of King Stephen, a fire which began in 
the house of one Ailwarde neare unto London Stone consumed 
all east to Ealdegate, in which fire the Priorie of the Holy Trinitie 
was burnt, and west to St. Erkenwald's shrine in Paule*s Church; 
and these be the eldest notes that I read there of this stone to 
have been set as a marke in the middle of the Cittie within the 

* From inqQuries made of Dr. Alfotd, Dean of Canterbury, it appears that 
manj of the ancient docnments were abstracted in the last century, and this book 
is not now in the library. 

H 
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walls, but in truth it standeth farre nearer unto the river of 
Thames than to the wall of the City. Some other have saide the 
same to be sette for the tendering and making of payments by 
debtors to their creditors, at the appointed daies and times ; till 
of later times some have imagined the same to be set up by one 
John or Thomas Londonstone dwelling there against," Howell 
says, '* Not far from (Walbrook) is London Stone, which I take 
to be a mile-mark, or milliary, such as was in the market-place 
at Eome, from which were taken dimensions of all journies 
every way, considering it is near the midst of the City as it lyeth 
in length." * 

After the Great Fire of 1666 the Corporation of London ap- 
pointed three surveyors to examine the foundations of houses 
destroyed in that calamity, for which they were entitled to 
receive a certain fee. In a book containing entries of the persons 
who paid these fees occur the following: Feb. 12, 1667. Ke- 
ceived of Mr. Henry Edwards, for examining two foundations 
near London Stone, ISs, 4d, Feb. 18. Of Francis Heath, one 
foundation below London Stone, Sa. Sd. March 6. Daniel Palmer, 
one foundation at the London Stone, Sa. Sd. March 17. Nicholas 
Bell, one foundation near London Stone, 6s. Sd, 

Newcourt,in his Kepertorium,t says, in 1708, " The church of 
St. Swithin is situated at the south-west corner of St. Swithin's 
Lane, over against London Stone in Candle wick Street, at Wal- 
brook Ward, called sometimes St. Swithin of Candlewick, but 
more often St. Swithin of London Stone." In the New View of 
London, vol. i. p. 13, published in 1708, this monument is 
described, but no new matter is introduced. 

In Wren's Parentalia (1750) the following is given as the 
opinion formed by Sir Christopher Wren, who kept accurate 
notes of the remains discovered during the rebuilding of the City 
after the Great Fire: ** London Stone, as is generally supposed, 
was a pillar, in the manner of the Milliarium Aureum at Eome, 
from whence the account of their miles began ; but the surveyor 

* Howel's Londinopolis, 1657, fol. 4. This is repeated by Burton in his London 
and Westminster, 1691, fol. 5. 
t Vol. i. p. 341. 
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was of opinion, by reason of the large foundation, it was rather 
some more considerable monument in the Forumy for in the 
adjoining ground on the south side (upon digging for cellars 
after the fire,) were discovered some tessellated pavements and 
other extensive remains of Roman workmanship and buildings." 
Probably this might in some degree have imitated the Milliarium 
Aureum at Constantinople, which was not in the form of a pillar, 
as at Rome, but an eminent building, for under its roof (according 
to Cedrenus and Suidas,) stood the statues of Constantine and 
Helena, Trajan, an equestrian statue of Hadrian, one of Fortune, 
and many other figures and decorations. 

The historian Maitland writes, '* Some of our forefathers had a 
conceit that London Stone was set up in signification of the city's 
devotion towards Christ, and his care and protection of the city, 
under the notion of a stone, on which it was founded, and, by his 
fevour, so long preserved; for that way those rhymes of Fabian 
in the praise of London seem to look : 

It is 80 sore a itone that that is npon sette, 

For tJiongh some hare it thrette 

With manases grjin and greette, 

Yet harte had it none ; 

Crjst is the reiy ttone 

That the City is set npon, 

Which from all hys foone 

Hath ever preserved jt." 

He then takes the beforementioned view of its being a mark 
to measure &om, and suggests that it may have been even a monu- 
ment of Druidical worship. 

The following notice of the second removal of the stone 
appeared in the Gentleman's Magazine, 1798, Part II. " Under 
what innovating name can we term the cause that has removed 
the London Stone in Cannon Street, the awful informant of the 
antiquity of this town, some yards more to the east of the church ? 
It has been often called the symbol of this great City's quiet 
state, from its being always believed to be fixed to its everlasting 
seat. — An Architect." 

h2 
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In 1806,* Lambert writes, " Against the south wall of St. 
Swithin's Church is placed the famous old stone called London 
Stone. This stone was much worn away before the Fire of 
London, but it is now cased over with a new stone cut hollow, 
so that the old one may be seen .... It is very singular so 
much care should have be^n taken to preserve the stone, and so 
little to preserve the history of its origin." Malcolm f states, in 
1807, that London Stone '* is reduced to a fragment not larger 
than a bomb-shell, has been inclosed by the good citizens of 
London within a neat little pedestal and placed against the south 
front of St. Swithin's Church, where it remains a diminutive 
authority for the antiquity of London." It was probably much 
mutilated after the Great Fire, when its ^' large foundation" was 
seen, and again when it was removed from the '' south side" of 
the street, on the 13th December, 1742, to the edge of the kerb- 
stone on the north side. That it is now in existence at all, is in 
a great measure due to the interposition of Mr. Thomas Maiden, 
of Sherbourn Lane, who, at the beginning of the year 1798, 
when St. Swithin's Church was about to undergo a complete 
repair, and this venerable relic had been nearly doomed to destruc- 
tion as a nuisance by some of the parishioners, prevailed on one 
of the parish officers to give his consent that London Stone should 
be removed to the situation which it now occupies against the 
church wall.J 

The following extracts bearing upon the subject have been 
taken from the parish records of St. Swithin's. 

" May J3, 1742. Ordered, that the stone commonly called 
London Stone be removed and placed against the church, accord- 
ing to the churchwardens' directions." In the churchwardens' 
accounts for this year appears the following pajrment, " Paid 
mason's bill for removing London Stone twelve shillings."§ 
The exact spot is shown in a view of the church, in Maitland's 
London (p. 1183), as being close to the western door, and again 



* Lambert's Histoiy of London, 1806, toI. ii. p. 490. 
t Malcolm*9 Lon4. Bediy. toI. iii. p. 621. 
X Brajley's London and Middlesex, toI. i. p. 100. 
§ Vestry Minnte Book, commencing 1729. 
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in Smith's Antiquities of London, where a good illustration is given 
of the stone prior to the construction of the present plinth. The 
engraving is reproduced bj the accompanying woodcut. 




On June 13, 1798, it was resolved, " that the porter's block 
and Beats be taken away, and a new block be erected in the blank 
. doorway, under the direction of the surveyor, with the old 
material, of the length and the width of the blank doorway; and 
the stone called London Stone to be fixed at the west end of the 
same, on a plinth, as may be hereaf^r directed." 

This order on account of financial difficulties was not carried 
out immediately, for at a meeting of the Vestry on the 20th 
August, 1798, a motion was carried unanimously that the stone 
called London Stone be taken down and fixed in the blank door- 
way by direction of Mr. James Stapleton, their surveyor, and 
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the seat nearest the church door by the porter's block be taken 
away, and the pavement made good by direction of the surveyor. 

At every stage of the documentary history of this monument 
we must be struck with the little information obtained of its 
age, shape, dimensions, or quality. The account given by Stowe 
would lead us to think that it was of a large size and hard, but 
the care taken to protect it from the wheels of passing carriages 
would make it probable that the stone itself was not of the hard 
nature which some have attributed to it, but that it was pre- 
served more by its iron surroundings than its own tenacity. It 
has been asserted to be basaltic, and that it would produce sparks 
when struck by steel; and it was not until last year (1869) when 
the Vicar and Churchwardens of St. Swithin's determined to 
take action to preserve the small piece which remains in its 
Portland stone case, that it was found that what was left of 
London Stone measured but about a cubic foot, and that instead 
of a hard siliceous stone it was really an oolite, such as the Romans 
used extensively in their buildings, and sometimes for sepulchral 
monuments or for coffins. It is full of organic remains, and is of 
the same kind as that obtained from the quarries of Rutland and 
Northampton. It was hoped that the opportunity of seeing the 
size and quality of the stone would throw some light on the 
original use of this celebrated monument, placed on or near the 
great highway of Watling Street, and close to the point where 
the road from the Ferry across the Thames at Dowgate fell into 
this important thoroughfare. It is impossible without further 
evidence to say whether it formed part of a great single stone 
of a sepulchral monument by the wayside or a portion of a 
building in a neighbourhood which, as we have seen, was one of 
great importance in the part of the Roman city east of Wal- 
brook. 

It is here necessary to say a few words with respect to the 
positions which the stone has occupied at different periods. 
Stowe observes, that it was placed " neare unto the channell," 
which would have then been in the middle of the street; and 
from the statements of Sir Christopher Wren and others who 
wrote soon after the Great Fire of 1666, as well as those in the 
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New View of London 1708, it does not appear that its situation 
was altered until the removal in 1742; when it was placed by 
the kerbstone; but we must remember that the kerbstone of that 
time was the stone which protected the buildings, and not, as we 
now see it, the protection of a footway. At this date, there- 
fore, it is clear that it was removed from near the middle of the 
street (as shown in Leake*s plan of London, prepared for the 
Corporation after the Fire), about 35 feet, and was placed on 
the east side of the door of St. Swithin's Church (as ordered by 
the Vestry, May 13, 1742,) by the kerb which belonged to that 
building, as figured by Maitland and Smith (see woodcut). 
Whatever was removed at that time we see cost the parish only 
twelve shillings; and from the smallness of the sum spent in the 
removal and re-erection of the stone, it would not appear to have 
been of very large dimensions. At the repair of the church in 
1798 it was placed in its present position in the centre of the 
south side of the church. From the entries in the parish books 
we are led to infer that some discussion took place about its 
removal, and the exact spot where it should be again erected, 
for in June it was resolved to place it in the position it now 
occupies; but a later entry of the 20th of August directs it to be 
placed in the blank doorway (at the east end of the south side of 
the church), but this was abandoned, and the original design 
adopted. A curved bar of iron projected before the opening, 
which remained until a few years since; but for the better 
securing this relic from further injury the parish authorities have 
(in the past year, 1869) placed a grill over the front of the case. 

It now only remains to give some account of the Portland 
stone case which contains the small piece of the old stone, and here 
many difficulties are presented. It is clear from the engravings 
that the present case is the same which stood a few yards more 
to the west against the church wail, but on a lower plinth. This 
takes it back to 1742, after the stone was removed from the 
middle of the street. The historians prior to 1742 make no men- 
tion of encasing, but write of it as a whole, and we have nothing 
by which to fix a date when this case was added. Portland stone 
does not seem to have been much used at an early period in 
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London, but this casing may have an age somewhat about or 
before the Fire of 1666. This may even be the stone found by 
Sir Christopher Wren upon the ** great foundations ;" the style 
would do very well for his time (it is somewhat similar to the 
stone in Panyer Alley;, but we can scarcely believe that the 
great architect would have taken a small piece of so important 
an antiquity as '^ London Stone" and encased it without leaving 
some record of the fact. The 'same difficulty exists from the case 
not being mentioned at the removal in 1742; and from the way 
in which it was described in 1708, very great injury must have 
been inflicted on the stone during these thirty-four years to reduce 
it from a size which could be " fixed very fast," to the small piece 
we now see, — not more than a foot cube. In the view given by 
Smith, the stone and its covering are upon a low plinth, and the 
case projected more at that time than at present. It would seem 
to have been placed deeper into the church wall when it was 
removed in 1798, and the new plinth was supplied, as seen in the 
illustration given by Godwin in his '* Churches of London " in 
1839. Therefore, until fresh and more conclusive testimony, or 
a drawing of the stone previous to 1742 is found, we can only 
say that the original form of this ancient monument is unknown; 
it is shrouded in mystery. 

On the lOth May 1869 the Council of the London and Mid- 
dlesex Archaeological Society appointed a Committee to confer 
with the Rector and Churchwardens, both as to its better pre- 
servation and the placing a suitable inscription over the stone. 
The following has been recommended by the Council to the 
parish authorities for their adoption: 

SAXVM • LONDINIENSE 

QVOD • CIRCA • XXXV ' F£DES • ABHINC 

INTER • OCCIDENTEM ' ET ' MERIDIEM * DIV ' STETERAT 

HVIV8 • AEDIS • PARIETI ' P08TEA * I'VIT ' INSERTVM 

MAIORI • DENIQVE ' 8TVDIO ' PROTEGENDVM 

AC • POSTERITATI * COMMENDANDYM ' CVRAVERE * CV8TODE8 

ANNO • CHRI8TI * MDCCCLXIX. 
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LONDON * STONE 

LONG • PLACED ' ABOVT ' XXXV * FEET ' HENCE ' TOWABDB * 

THE ' SOVTH • WEST 

THEN • BVILT • INTO ' THE * WALL * OF ' THIS ' CHVBCH 

WAS • FOB • MORE * CABEFVL ' PROTECTION 

AND • TRANSMISSION ' TO ' FVTVRE * AGES 

BETTER • SECYRED * BY • THE ' CHVRCHWARDENS 

IN • THE • YEAR * OF ' OVR ' LORD ' MDCCCLXIX. 

The Rev. Edward Alfree, M.A., Rector. 
Charles Cann, ) 

In the plan the position of London Stone is marked by the 
fig. 4, and in the same plate is a section of the old Walbrook 
sewer as it appeared when cut through by the recent excava- 
tions. The section, which shows chalk and ragstone walls 
supported by baulks of timber, illustrates thea ppearance of the 
old sewer on the south side of the present cutting. The stone 
walls were doubtless erected to uphold the banks of the stream, 
and the brick arch appears to be of a later period, and in accord- 
ance with the description by Stowe, who says, "This watercourse, 
having divers bridges, was afterwards vaulted over with brick, 
and paved level with the streets and lanes wherethrough it passed ; 
and since that also houses have been built thereon, so that the 
course of Walbrook is now hidden under ground, and thereby 
hardly known." Numerous walls of chalk and Kentish rag, in- 
dicating the foundations of massive buildings, were cut through 
in the line of excavation, and they are doubtless remains of the 
structures of which Stowe speaks. He also tells us of the house 
known by the sign of the "Old Barge," — "so called because that 
when Walbrook did lie open, barges were rowed out of the river 
of Thames, or towed up so far, and therefore the place hath ever 
been since called the Old Barge ;" and he records also the fact 
that a young man was carried away and drowned by the fury of 
the stream. From London Wall to the Thames a part of the 

I 
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ancient course is still used as a sewer, and such parts are laid 
down upon the plan as a solid line. The dotted liae shows its 
abandoned bed, which pretty nearly follows the boundaries of the 
various wards and parishes. ' From the Poultry the waters of the 
river have for some centuries passed by the east of the old course, 
along the streets called Walbrook and Dowgate Hill, and so into 
the Thames at Dowgate Dock. 

At a distance of 90 feet from the tessellated pavement, and in 
a westerly direction, some curious discoveries have been made. 
At a depth of 17 feet 6 inches from the surface of the roadway in 
Bucklersbury the workmen had to cut through two Roman walls 
running nearly in a line with that thoroughfare, and directly 
towards the brook. They afford a valuable illustratioQ of the 
mode of erecting early buildings. Wooden piles were driven into 
the clayey soil, blocks of chalk rest upon these, and, as shown by 
the accompanying cut, on this foundation were two well-built 
walls of tile. The tiles are of the usual kind of red and yellow, 
brick. The walla were 2 feet 9 inches in thickness and ran 
parallel ; a space of 2 feet 3 inches divided them. In this space, 
surrounded with chalk blocks, had been laid a drain formed with 




the ordinary £ue or drain tiles, with apertures at the ndee, and 
so placed as to fall towatdfl the brook. These tiles would be well 
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adapted for drainage purposes, the side apertures serving to admit 
the moisture percolating from above. Over these was laid a tile 
pavement extending the whole length of the exposed portion. 
Along this floor, at the base of each wall, was a small fillet or 
skirting formed with mortar; above the walls were others formed 
of chalk and stone, 3 feet 6 inches in width, but of later date. 
This discovery appears to show us an open passage way in a 
Roman house, or is perhaps an example of the double wall which 
is sometimes seen in connection with Roman buildings, or it may 
be a further example of the confined and crowded state of the 
dwellings in the early city, and illustrate an alley or passage 
between two buildings. This can only be conjectural, there 
being no analogous examples among London discoveries with 
which these remains can be compared. At Pompeii, where of 
course the most perfect examples of Roman streets or ways may 
be investigated, it is shown that, with the exception of the feW 
direct and principal thoroughfares, the roads were extremely 
irregular, and the houses and shops crowded together as much as 
possible, and after the same manner as at Rome, where the ways 
leading to the respective dwellings were but lanes and paths. 
The width between the walls being but two feet three inches, it 
can hardly be considered as a public way. The space between the 
two later walls was three feet, and, from their position, it would 
seem, that whatever these remains may represent in later times, 
the division and passage was kept up in the line of the Roman 
path. 

It may be here interesting, for the purposes of comparison, to 
refer to the remarkable discoveries made by the Rev. J. C. Bruce, 
LL.D., F.S.A., at Chesters (Cilurnum), in Northumberland. 
There he found two if not three distinct dwellings divided firom 
each other by a passage way, but the width was firom three to 
four feet. The remains at Chesters will be understood by the 
annexed plan, which Mr. Thomas Wright, F.S.A. has described 
as follows. '' Eight apartments are represented. Descending a 
few steps at L we enter a street or alley, three feet wide at one 
extremity and four at the other. At H another street runs off 
at right angles, which is about four feet wide. At D an entrance 
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door, approached by steps, leads into the room E, which, aa well 
as the other rooms with which it comTDunicates, is paved with 
thin flag-stones, and has an hypocaust underneath. There is one 
of the semi-circular recesses at G which has an aperture through 
the wall, perhaps one of the fire-places of the hypocausts, though 
Dr. Bruce tells us that the fiirnace which warmed the suit of 
apartments stood near F, at the south-eaetem extremity of the 
builiUng. When these hypocausta were first opened, the aoot in 
the flues was found as fresh as if it had been produced by fires 
lighted the day before. In the room to the north of that we first 
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entered, at C was found a bath in good preservation covered 
with stucco, which was painted red. Near it at B the exterior 
wall of the house had been broken in, and among the rubbish 
was found the statue of a river god. The pavements had been 
damaged by the falling in of the roof. The steps at D were 
much worn by the tread of feet, and stones had been inserted 
in place of others which had been worn out, which also were 
partially worn. Hence Dr. Bruce thinks that this was a public 
building of some kind. Outside the circular recess A there 
seemed to have been a larger open space than the street first men- 
tioned. A door nearly opposite that at D led into the house I, of 
which two apartments were uncovered, both having similar floors 
and hypocausts. The street H D appears to communicate by a 
narrow passage with another transverse street; but the ground 
beyond has not been cleared away. The rooms of the house I 
are in dimensions each about twenty-four feet by seventeen; that 
at E about nineteen feet by fifteen; the walls of the latter house 
had been covered internally with a stucco painted red."* 

Still further in a westerly direction, but east from Size Lane, 
and 14 feet from the surface, was a portion of a Boman flooring 
in plain red brick tesaetUe. It was but fragmentary, although in 
HtUf and adjoining were the remains of a wall, in the ddbris of 
which were found numerous pieces of pottery and painted stucco. 
The pavement had been evidently destroyed by the wooden 
piling for the erection of later buildings having been literally 
driven through it to the clay beneath. Analogous remains oc- 
curred along the whole line of excavation in the district, and 
they serve to show how densely populated was this portion of 
Boman London, and consequently the difficulty in arriving at 
the roads and thoroughfares of ancient times. It is only from 
careful observation and the record of measurements and minute 
particulars of the smallest relic of such early days, with their 
relation to adjoining objects, their accurate depth and position, 
that we can arrive at such conclusions as may furnish us with 
the knowledge of the characteristic features of the ancient city. 

* Celt, Bomaii, and Saxon, p. 174. 
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Whether the first settlement of the Romans was upon the eastern 
or western bank of the Walbrook need not be here discussed; it 
is certain that the city rapidly extended on both sides, but on 
neither bank has there been found any traces of an external 
wall. In early Roman times it is probable that masonry did not 
mark the ancient limits, but mere earthworks, long since destroyed. 
That the city and its suburbs existed on both sides the brook is 
clear from the buildings and pavements found. The period of 
the construction of the pavement now discovered must at the 
best be purely conjectural. It is usual to refer the finest exam- 
ples of these works to the reign of Hadrian and the Antonines. 
It has been shown that the ornament on the Woodchester and 
Cirencester floors prevails upon remains abroad known to belong 
to Hadrian's time. With regard to Woodchester, Professor 
Buckman and Mr. Newmarch consider it probable that the artists 
who executed the pavements for Hadrian's villa ** were brought 
from Rome to assist in decorating the grand imperial residence at 
Woodchester, and, finding sufficient encouragement for their art^ 
remained in the colony, and very possibly in Corinium itself" 
On the other hand, the remains of the villa at Chedworth, seven 
miles from Cirencester (which have but recently been discovered), 
are held by some antiquaries to be of later date. Two distinct 
examples of the well-known Christian monogram were here 
observed. The Roman coins found there were of a late period. 
The remains are, therefore, possibly subsequent to that of Con- 
stantine. When Hadrian visited Britain in the second century a 
period of tranquillity prevailed. The arts were cultivated and 
buildings of importance were erected; but it does not appear 
that there is any evidence to justify so high an antiquity for the 
pavements found in London. With the exception of that from 
Leadenhall Street with the figure of Bacchus, the London 
pavements seem to belong very much to one period, and, from 
their appearance and other local circumstances, are of no very 
high antiquity. Viewing the pavement found in Lothbury, the 
building to which it belonged was probably constructed when the 
northern portion of the city became extended. Its situation was 
on the Walbrook western bank, and close indeed to the shaft or 
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pit already referred to at Swan Alley; which, presuming the 
deposit to mark a boundary or limit/ may indicate the period at 
which the city was extended in this direction, and afford a notion 
of the north-eastern limit of the settlement prior to the general 
walling usually attributed to Constantine. 

In the course of the excavations which I have attempted to 
describe, it would be presumed that in the quantities of earth 
which would have to be removed there would be many objects of 
minor interest. Numerous fragments of Boman and Mediaeval 
pottery were discovered, and occasionally entire vessels, with 
many other relics ranging from the Romano-British period to the 
present time. Some of these objects are now in the Museum of 
the Corporation at Guildhall ; others are in the British Museum ; 
and many of them are preserved in the collection of Mr. John 
Walker Baily, who has rendered good service to archaeology by 
kindly permitting the illustration of so many of the London 
antiquities which he possesses. In his museum is one of the 
most interesting of the objects found. It is shown by the two 
engravings, and will be recognised as a statuette of "Mars." 
The figure is of bronze, and about 4 inches long. It is one of 
that class of objects usually included under the designation of 
" Lares" and " Penates,'* or household gods; and some of which 
represent the deities presiding over the fortunes of the house in 
which they were located. Many of them were probably merely 
appropriated as ornaments, and a portion of the furniture in a 
Roman dwelling. Mars, as the god of war, was greatly reverenced 
by the Romans, and many of the altars which have been found in 
Britain are dedicated to him. He is usually represented in military 
costume with either helmet, shield, or spear; and small images 
emblematical of his peculiar attributes have been often seen, 
especially among remains abroad. In the Journal of the British 
Archaeological Association for 1865 is an illustration of an example 
3 inches long, which was foimd at Chester. It bears some 
resemblance to that which we have engraved, and, though much 



* See Paper referring to this sabject in Transactions of the London and Mid- 
dlesex Archaeological Society^ yoI. iii. Fart X. 
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corroded, is described as tolerably perfect, excepting the right 
arm, which has been broken o£F at the elbow. An excellent 
specimen was found in 1864 at Wycomb in Gloucestershire; 
it is represented as standing on a small stone altar, also found 
at Wycomb, and which is thought to be the original pedestal. 
It is described and engraved in the Gentleman's Magazine for 
Oct. 1864; and by the kindness of Messrs. J. H. and J. Parker 
we are enabled to reproduce the illustration. The figure is 
seen to be perfect, except the spear in the right hand, and the 
shield on which the left hand rested, and is of exquisite work- 
manship, more especially as to the finish and delicacy of the 
features, and the accuracy of the most minute detail of the dress 
oi figure. The paludamentum thrown gracefully over the 




SBlDetle o( Uan fouod at Wycomb. 
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shoulders, and the greaves which it wears, are considered by 
some antiquaries of eminence to be unequivocal evidence of 
Grecian origin ; by others it is held to be Boman. The illus- 
tration of both the figure and pedestal is the actual size of the 
originals. 

In comparing llr. Baily's statuette with that last described, 
many points of resemblance will be seen. The greaves, helmet, 
and other military appointments are well defined, as is also the 
flowing hair and beard, which is sometimes seen on personations 
of this deity. In the object before us the left hand is raised above 
the shoulder, as though holding a spear ; and from the small 
aperture which exists in the hand it is probable that originally 
there was a spear attached to the figure ; in his right hand 
appears the sacrificial patera, used for holding the wine generally 
poured over the victim or altar at the time of sacrifice. Statuettes 
in clay of difierent divinities were found at Toulon in France, 
among the remains of an extensive manufactory of pottery, &c. and 
Mr. Boach Smith remarks, that while " such objects in clay are not 
common in London excavations, they probably supplied the lares 
and penates of the less wealthy and humble portion of the people, 
or furnished ornaments and articles of amusement to those who 
could not afibrd to purchase the productions of workers in 
metal;"* and that some no doubt were used as votive offerings. 
Terra-cotta statuettes were found at Eichborough in Kent, and 
fragments of figures originally six or nine inches high have at 
times been met with in our city. 

Fig. 1 in the large plate is an example of the many fragments 
of Samian ware which were discovered; it is a portion of a large 
vessel of the finer class of pottery, and is typical of other pieces 
found. Most of the " Samian " in the vicinity of the tessellated 
pavement was of a brown colour, and had evidently been burnt a 
second time, which would lead us to infer that fire was the agent 
by which the buildings in this locality were destroyed, although 
the pavement itself has none of the effects of great heat upon it. 

Fig. 2 represents a small circular object in bone, of which some 
examples have been found. It is actual size, and is probably one 

• Collectanea Antiqua, vol. vL 
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of a series of counters used in some kind of Boman game, analo- 
gous to chess, draughts, or dominoes of our own time. Such 
games of chance or skill were much favoured by the Komans, as 
also by the £g}rptians and other nations of antiquity. The game 
familiar to us in *' school days '' as dibs, whereby a certain number 
of the knuckle-bones of animals are thrown up in the air and 
caught as they fall, is of Greek and Boman origin. They were 
usually the natural bones, though sometimes imitated in bronze or 
stone. TessercB of bone or ivory were in use for a like purpose; 
they were made in cubes, had numbers on their sides, and were 
precisely similar to modem dice ; three of them were mostly used 
in the game. Such bone counters have been found in Anglo- 
Saxon graves, and are^says Mr. J. Brent, Jun., F.S.A., " notable 
as illustrating that wonderful passion for gaming which Tacitus 
mentions as prevalent among the Teutonic tribes."* During the 
interesting researches of the Kent Archaeological Society at the 
Anglo-Saxon Cemetery at Sarre in Kent, various examples were 
discovered. In one of the graves no less than fifty were seen all 
together, as if the contents of a bag or purse which had become 
decayed. They were of bone or ivory, one or two being appa« 
rently made out of some animal's teeth. 






Bone Draughtunen. 

1 and 2, BpecimeiiB of marked men; 3, conical; 4, one of the most ordinaiy kind; 
6f made from a tooth, the ander surface with grannlation shown below. 



* ** Aleam, qnod mirere, sobiii inter seria exercent tanta lucrandi perdendive 
temeritate, nt cum omnia defecenmt, extremo ac novissimo jactu de libertate et 
de oorpore contendant." — De Mor. Germ. sect. 24, 
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In another grave ^* there were about forty counters of bone 
or ivory, fifteen of which had two holes, penetrating some half- 
inch, cleanly cut into their flat bottoms, doubtless a distinguishing 
mark; and with them were two dice, much decayed, one how- 
ever bearing the mark of five, the other that of six, exactly as in 
modem dice.** 






For the loan of the illustrations of these curious objects, which 
are described by Mr. Brent in the " Archseologia Cantiana," vols, 
vi. and vii., I am indebted to T. G. Faussett, Esq., F.S.A., Hon. 
Secretary of the Kent Archaeological Society. 

Fig. 3 is a representation of a small implement which, if not 
unique, is most unusual among London discoveries. The draw- 
ing is actual size, and illustrates a pair of bronze tweezers, the 
handle of which is inlaid with silver wire. The original is now 
in the British Museum, and A. W. Franks, Esq. F.S.A. who has 
kindly permitted us to engrave it, informs me that he is not aware 
that a similar specimen has been found in bur Metropolis, although 
the Museum possesses such objects found by Sir William Hamilton 
at Naples. Fig. 4 is a mortarium of yellow pottery ; it measures 
10| inches in diameter, and is of the usual form. On the rim on 
one side appears the maker's name, albinvs, and on the other 
a name, but the letters are illegible. Fig. 5 is a patera or dish. 
It is of coarse brown pottery, measures 11^ inches in diameter 
and 3^ inches deep. It appears to have been made on the wheel. 
The most curious specimen of pottery however is that shown by 
Fig. 6. It is hand-made, of a very dark brown ware, nearly 
black and of coarse texture, and is of a class of pottery most 
uncommon. The vessel stands 11^ inches high, and its widest 
diameter is about 11 ^ inches; near the mouth is a small orifice or 
spout, the use of which it is difficult to imagine. A form of 
ornamentation is produced by encircling lines in a plain indented 
pattern. Its base is slightly convex, and that it was originally 
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prized by its possessors is manifest by the fact of a small aper- 
ture or fracture having been stopped by a tin or pewter rivet I 
am unable to find a similar specimen from any of our London- 
collections. 

There is also in Mr. Baily's Museum a portion of a vessel of 
'* Samian" pottery, which very much resembles the Greek calix 
in its form. On either side have been small handles, the portion 
of one of these remains. In the centre of the vessel is the potter's 
name, daoomarvs. 

I have before mentioned that among the antiquities found 
under the pavements was a horse-shoe of modern form. It& 
location among the other things is unquestioned, and it is curious 
as illustrating what is an admitted fact^ that horse-shoes similar 
to those now in use were known in Roman times. A Roman 
knife was also found of a famiKar type, specimens of fibulae, keys, 
nails, and other objects. In this cutting were also seen various 
spurs, keys, and relics of mediaeval days. As the works proceeded 
westward the objects of interest gradually lessened. Nothing 
worthy of record has been found, so far as I am aWare, except 
some small coins of Constantine, in the passage of the excavations 
across Gannon Street, through Doctors' Commons, to Blackfriars. 
In crossing Watling Street some few facts of interest were made 
known. Nearly in a line with that thoroughfare, and at a depth 
of 10 feet 3 inches from the surface, a hard road or causeway was 
disclosed. It was 14 feet in width, and had evidently passed 
between the two churches of St. Mary Aldermary Watling Street 
and St. Antholin in Budge Row. Both these churches were 
partially destroyed in the conflagation of 1666 and rebuilt 
by Wren, and, as these are now standing on the same sites 
as their predecessors, they must have stood on either side the 
roadway we have described. The road was well made, slightly 
elevated in the centre, and formed of rough stones and gravel, 
among the upper portion of which were found quantities of 
broken Roman pottery, which, with other local circumstances, 
would lead us to the conclusion that it marked the course of a 
road or highway of some antiquity. 
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In conclusion I would remark, that in the account of the 
preceding discoveries it has often been found necessarj to refer to 
matters already described in isolated antiquarian publications. To 
give to the general reader, who may not have the opportunity or 
leisure for searching the works of reference in which such re- 
searches are recorded, but may be desirous of possessing an illus- 
trated account of the Soman House in Bucklersbury, with the 
analogies between it and kindred discoveries, in as concise a form 
as possible, has been my object. To those friends who have ren- 
dered me valuable assistance in this endeavour I would here ex- 
press my obligations. To Mr. Alfred White, F.S.A. my thanks 
are specially due, for the interest he has taken in the subject; 
to Mr.C. Roach Smith, F.S.A. ; Mr. T, Wright, M.A., F.S.A.; 
and also to Mr. W. H. Overall, F.S.A., for the readiness with 
which he has at all times rendered any assistance that was re- 
quired ; to Mr. Thomas Milbourn, Honorary Secretary, for the 
aid of his professional ability in the preparation of the various 
sections, plans, details of measurement, &c. referred to in the 
text; and lastly to Mr. George Burt and Mr. F. A. Burt, who 
during the progress of the works favoured us with every atten- 
tion, and to whose courtesy we are indebted for much of the 
success which has attended these researches. 
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DESCRIPTION OF AN ANCIENT CBYPT AT 
ALDGATE, RECENTLY DEMOLISHED. 

BT B. P. LOPTUB BBOCK, P.S.A., BOH. BBOBITABT. 

(i?e(i(/iI/ireA21,1877.) 

It might reasonably be supposed, from the vast amount of 
attention that has been given for generations to the anti- 
quities of the city of London, that our knowledge of them 
was exhausted. Something very similar to this has not un- 
frequently been said ; but the discoveries made from time 
to time only shew us that a large field for investigation still 
remains. 

I had the pleasure, not very long since, of reporting to 
this Association upon the discovery of the ancicut Norman 
crypt in Corbet Court, till then unknown ; and I have now 
a similar gratification with respect to another, which, as ia 
the former case, has been brought to light only to be speedily 
destroyed. In the former case it may be doubted if its 
existence were known away from the house itself. In this 
instance, although it may have been known to a few indi- 
viduals, no description was made public until just prior to 
its demolition. 

The ever increasing demands of modern traffic for wider 
streets have led to changes even in the width of what our 
forefathers designated the High Street of Aldgate, and which 
was considered a wide thoroughfare. The recent widening 
of Jewry Street at its junction with High Street has led to 
the removal of part of a block of timber-built bouses in 
High Street of old date, but probably not much, if anything, 
earlier than the time of Elizabeth. The works attendant 
upon their removal caused it to be noticed that the base- 
ments of these houses were not ordinary cellars, but were in 
fact of greater age than the old houses above them, and of 
much interest from their being vaulted with acutely pointed 
arches. Through the courtesy of Mr. Sequeira I was enabled 
to examine a portion of these arches in the cellar of hia 
house (No. 1, Jewiy Street), and I found that the arches 
were continuous through the whole of his basement, and 
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tbat they extended beneath those of the adjacent bouses. 
Beyond these my researches were stopped, westward, by a 
modern brick wall ; but on a careful examination of the 
structure of the vaulting-ribs, it became apparent that the 
building extended still further in that direction. Mr. Nash 
of No. 15, Aldgate, readily assented to an investigation, and 
with some difficulty I was able to trace the continuation of 
the vaulting over the whole of the north area of the base- 
ment of his house ; but although this extended to the back 
of the Jewry Street portion also (having a frontage to Aid- 
gate as well as Jewry Street), no trace of extension of the 
vault farther to the south, along Jewry Street, remained ; 
but it may be supposed, from the small closed apertures at 
each ^nd, that the structure originally had some extension 
both south, down Jewry Street, and west along Aldgate. 

The original arrangement was very much obstructed by 
cross-walls and other still more recent works, which altoge- 
ther detracted from the effect of the ancient vault, and 
which must have been, when clear and unencumbered, one 
of the most elegant of the City crypts ; indeed, so greatly was 
the appearance marred by these, that it was only when the old 
work was measured piecemeal, and laid down to scale, that 
the regularity and continuity of the plan became apparent 
The crj'pt was in the form of the letter L, and divided into 
6ve compartments of almost equal size, of which one was to 
the north-east, and two to the south, and two to the west ; 
but it will be noticed, by reference to the plan, that they 
are not regular squares, since they follow the irregularity 
formed by the line of frontage of Jewry Street They were 
originally all open and uninterrupted, forming a single 
apartment Each compartment was vaulted by transverse 
and cross ribs of greenstone, neatly moulded and of varying 
size, and witha boldly carved boss at the junction. These 
latter were for the most part formed of grotesque heads, 
terminating in a fringe of well shaped foliage, sprigs of 
which sprang from the mouths ; and the mouths were in 
every case prepared for iron rings, one of which remained 
at the demolition. 

The divisions of the vaults were formed of similar ribs, 
and there were arches against the wall ; but these latter 
were formed of a chamfered order only. These all sprang 
from corbels ; in some places only of a chamfered projection, 
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b.t in Others they were moulded eapB Wdly earvei The 
vaulted eeUiog and aleo the walla "™^f"',;X later 
ehalk^iaared^lnto small bloeto very ■»>''t%™'; *' f ^^^ 
rtiU remaining firm and solid; but some of the nUs «M 
„ h „nhe efiling were badl, dilapidated, and some of the 
ribs had fallen. In the centre of the south "a 1 there ™ a 
recess, low down to the floor-line, and «■!*?'"■' ""'^'TA 
citcuW arch, chamfered, aud only 3 feet 5 ■nAes from the 
floor to its ape;:. This wa, bricked up, and '' '"^ed jery 
much hke the commencement of a passage -, but there ™ 
DO trace of this on the opposite eide, where any ™?''»"f °" 
was obliterated by modern work. A taller openmg at the 
west has also been already alluded to. 

It is probable that the original entrance was on the site 
of the modern wooden staircase ; but there was no trace of 
it There were no remains of any windows ; but it m pro 
bable that some light was obtained from an "Pf 'J« °l? '»! 
site of a modem Trea from Aldgate. The "">' »' '"f" ^' 
once eiplaina the use of the rings for the suspension of lamps. 
The Sctreme length, from north to south was •" fM ms 
from east to west, 45 ft. 8 ins. The "■s'S"/,'™. "° -ny' 
the bosses from the late floor-line was 8 ft H '"»•"'' 
floor-Une, however, was of modern date, ?"* ^"'f,^™™;^ 
an accumulation of earth ; but dnnog *« demfitio^^nd 
from the excavations made for us by ""^^T °f *';,'^;^ 
authorities, it was very apparent that the o"P"»' °°°: '^^ 
was fully i ft. below this. There w,«, toweve, no trace of 
an original paved floor in any part of the buildm& and it is 
probaSle th^it was formed only of ranomed earth 
^ Beyond the architectural evidences of *^ ''"J^S '' has 
no history. There is not the slightest mention of the crypt 
in either^Maitland, Wilkinson, Noorthouck or in any later 
histories of London. Stowe evident y refers }° *^ j"™^ 
which must have been of modern .''^.'S, " Xt'^;-"^"'^^ 
site his own house, when he says : I here ?»»« i" • ^ 
south aide of Fenchureh Street, °y« X'hlet „ne ti" 
pump, amongst other fair and "«" ''°!'%°°V»'* ™ ^ t^, 
Lme^time betonged to the Pnor of f-^^JX^^p^i^d to 
Kiaa, in Essex. It was the F™"/™ 7, °ot singled out. 
this city." The house "l-^,?, *^ "fPTteUthe iL to be 
and there is no mention of the V"°'- „„"', ' ^ l„n» sup- 
wondered at when the interesting crypt, for so lo „ y 
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posed to be the, remains of the old church of St. Michael,' 
was actually beneath, or close to the house in which Stowe 
lived, — a stpne's throw from this crypt, and in front of Aid- 
gate Pump ; and which, if he knew of its existence, he did 
uot consider of sufficient importance to be chronicled, 
Stowe himself speaks of the great raising of the soil in this 
immediate district, and refers to the curious discovery of a 
^ large stone gateway, with the traces of the wooden gates, 

burnt and still remaining, which were discovered between 
Billicer Street and Lime Street in 1590, on the building of 
I some new houses in Fenchurch Street on what was before a 

i garden. These were entirely buried beneath the accumu- 

Ilated soil. 
The fact that Stowe does not chronicle the supposed crypt 
i of St. Michael has often given occasion for expressions of 

j surprise ; but in reality it may be supposed with reason 

I that these vaulted basements were so common in his day as 

( not to call for much attention. Their formation was a neces- 

Ssity. The ground then, ns now, was " made earth" to a great 
extent. !Not to so great a depth, it is true, as at present, but 
J still so much so as to require in every building of import- 

j ance a foundation of great depth ; and in the case of 

^ domestic buildings, this would have given the occasion for 

J the formation of a basement as an economic arrangement. 

We have recently seen the depth of the ancient foundations 

r of St. Antholin's Church recently removed with great diffi- 

culty ; and the same may still be seen in the remains, wait- 

j ing for removal, of the church of St. Michael, Queenhithe. 

I The great number of known crypts in the city may still 

be added to by fresh discoveries, and we may hope for this 
as some compensation for the loss occasioned by the demo- 

' lition of so many. New houses were built on the east side 

of Lime Street by Sir Thos. Cullum after the Great Fire of 
1666, but it was only about the year 1750 that it was ascer- 
tained that there was an ancient crypt beneath the soil. 

I The widening of iha corner next the renowned Aldgate Purap led, in 1874, 
to the demotitioD of this ancient crypt, considered by ma,nj Kuthoritiei to h&ve 
been & portion of the buement of the Church of the Holy Trinity, but which 
bM been ahewn to be ft domestic structure, &nd not ecclesiutical. It ii eo far 
■atiafactory to know that on the destruction of this ancient relic its Tsutting- 
ribi, column!, and other architectural members, were laid side by side, and 
buried on their own site, with a solid packing of concrete. We may be ttiank- 
ful for small merciei when an ancient building stands in the way of modem 
improvemeDta ; and the above ii wwtby of record. 
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This was occasioned by the falling in of part of the base- 
ment, and a vaulted chamber ]0 ft square and 8 ft. deep 
was found. 

Only a few months ago a small crypt was discovered 
almost in the centre of Monument Yard, but it was covered 
in again before I had any opportunity of investigating its 
construction. 

The crj'pt under review was clearly that of a domestic 
building. There was nothing of an ecclesiastical character 
about it, and it resembled in many of its details the crypt 
before alluded to beneath Stowe'a house ; and I consider 
that they were both almost, if not quite, identical in age. 
I attribute them to the middle of the fourteenth century. 
There is a capital paper on the former by Alfred White, 
Esq., F.S.A., in vol. iv, page 223 of the Journal of the 
London and Middlesex Society, with plans and details, and 
the form of the arches, arrangement of the ribs, and parti- 
cularly the pattern of the bosses, may be compared with 
those now produced, and it will be noticed that the bosses 
are almost identical.* 

This district of Aldgate is important with respect to 
London topography. I shall, however, only call attention 
to the close proximity of the Roman city wall. This ex- 
tended along the opposite side of Jewry Street, where much 
of it still remains. Any passer-by may notice that the 
pavement is higher than on the west side, and the reason is 
that it rests on the solid mass of the wall, which is buried 
for 11 or 12 feet beneath it. I saw a paving stone raised 
some years ago at the junction of Messrs. Moses' new pre- 
mises and the house No. 87, Jewry Street, and found that 
the Roman tiles of a bonding course were directly beneath. 
When the extension of Messrs. Moses' premises was built, 
about fifteen years ago, a long mass of the wall, perhaps the 
best portion met with for years, was cut through. It was 
of Soman construction throughout, and rested on massive 
piles, which had evidently been driven for a foundation, on 
account of the badness of the soil. The fronts of the houses 
on the east side of Jewry Street are built upon the wall, and 
a portion of it is visible in some of the basements. 

The old gate of Aldgate — one of the original gates of the 

b ft plao, in Tht Builder of the date of the 
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City — must always have been very close to the crypt Its 
position is shown on the map called -^po*', as projecting on 
the west or jnner side of the City wall, and also on other 
maps of a somewhat later period, drawn to a smaller scale. 

The later gate is also shown on Price and Tinney's map, 
1749. The former all indicate a mass of buildings extend- 
ing eastward as well as westward of the City wall, and the 
first accouDta for an irregularity in the eastern boundary, 
shown on the modern Ordnance map ; but in none of these 
cases are the buildings shown as extending across Jewry 
Street, or in any way touching the buildings over the 
ancient crypt. : This is worthy of observation, since it 
forbids our belief that the crypt ever formed a portion of the 
buildings of the gate. This is also shown by the absence 
of all Qpenings for communication in the direction of the 
latter. 

The possibility of its being the basement of the prior's 
house has been mentioned, but from the words of Stowe, 
already quoted, we have no evidence that it stood at the 
corner of Jewry Street ; and he would probably have men- 
tioned this had it been so, since he makes special mention 
of the street. He says that it derived the name "poor 
Jewry Lane", by which it was known then, and until recent 
times, from its having been inhabited formerly by poor 
Jews. 

Thanks are due to the City authorities, who very kindly 
placed all facilities at my disposal for the completion of the 
survey, and who rendered material aid by having the vaults 
cleared out for the purpose. 

It is satisfactory to know that some of the bosses and a 
few other portions of the building were removed for preserva- 
tion ; the rest of the building has been entirely demolished 
(with the exception of the whole of the east wall, which has 
not been interfered with) through the setting back of the 
frontage along Jewry Street, and it has been buried beneath 
the filling in. A few fragments of Samian ware were dis- 
covered, but from the excavations not being carried further 
through the " made earth", here very solid, than required 
for the purposes of the new buildings, the level of Roman 
remains was not reached. Several portions of Norman 
pottery were found, and amongst these the rim and neck of 
a remarkable jug, with a projecting head on the neck. 
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